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Introduction 


As  the  new  editor  of  CLASSICAL  AMERICA  I  would  like  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  society's  directors  for  the  many  warm  letters  of 
congratulation  which  we  have  received  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
number.  We  are,  however,  too  much  aware  of  our  shortcomings  in 
matters  of  style  and  format  not  to  construe  these  responses  more  as  en- 
couragements to  persevere  and  to  learn  than  as  tributes  to  a  high  order 
of  achievement.  But  to  improve  we  need  the  help  of  our  members,  not 
only  in  money  and  support,  but  in  contributions  of  articles,  letters, 
comments,  and  news  items,  if  we  are  to  carry  forward  our  work.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you.  Manuscripts  and  letters  may  now  be  sent  to 

Professor  William  A.  Coles 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104. 

Rather  than  print  any  of  the  complimentary  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived, we  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  share  with  you  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lawrence  Alloway,  because  of  the  writer's  distinction  in  the  art 
world.  It  may  help  to  indicate  both  the  problems  of  misunderstanding 
we  face  in  espousing  our  point  of  view  and  some  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  these  difficulties: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  me  the  journal  of  the  society  of  Classical  Amer- 
ica and  inviting  me  to  join.  If  I  do  not  do  so,  it  is  not  because  I  am,  so  to  say, 
anti-classical.  What  troubles  me  about  the  journal  is  the  assumption  that  a  form 
of  classicism  will  save  us  from  various  forms  of  calamity.  I  don't  see  why;  it 
never  has. 

I  am,  I  believe,  open  to  classical  art  and  other  forms  of  human  expression,  but  am 
not  easy  at  the  aggressive  use  of  classicism  against  other  points  of  view.  I  fear  a 
classicism  that  would  restrict  our  total  choices  rather  than  extend  them,  just  as 
I  do  the  exclusionist  use  of  the  term  "modernist." 

It  would  be  a  shame,  when  classical  studies  are  faced  with  absorbing  an  accumu- 
lation of  new  data,  to  revive  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  neoclassicism  of  the  1920s 
and  30s. 

First,  as  to  the  assumption  we  are  alleged  to  have  made  that 
"classicism  will  save  us  from  various  forms  of  calamity."  If  by  "calamity" 
we  are  to  understand  such  things  as  death,  disease,  the  ravages  of  nature, 
cruelty,  oppression,  or  ignorance,  to  make  such  claims  would  be  man- 
ifestly absurd.  Not  more  absurd  than  to  suggest  that  sociology,  psy- 
chology, science,  or  even  religion  can  do  away  with  such  calamities, 
though  these  positions  are  sometimes  consciously  or  unconsciously  main- 
tained. But  not  less  absurd  either.  I  don't  think  even  Ruskin  ever  made 
such  claims  about  the  possible  effects  of  art. 

But  if  by  "calamity"  we  mean  visual  calamity,  we  are  on  safer 
ground.  For  Classicism  is  a  point  of  view  which  works  against  narrow, 
mechanical,  and  utilitarian  solutions  and  aims  at  harmony,  visual  beauty, 
civic  adornment,  and  the  controlling  artistic  vision.  From  visual  calamity 
Classicism  has  saved  us  in  the  past,  and  one  has  only  to  walk  across  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  or  into  St.  Peter's  Square,  or  by  Grand  Central 
Station  to  see  this. 
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When  I  alluded  in  our  last  issue  to  the  discontents  of  our  time,  I 
was  thinking  not  just  of  social  and  political  but  of  aesthetic  discontent. 
Social  and  political  problems  have,  of  course,  always  been  with  us.  But 
what  is  rather  new  is  active  dissatisfaction  with  the  visual  environment. 
I  refer  not  just  to  the  desire  to  build  monuments,  undertake  glorious 
projects,  or  change  a  prevailing  style,  but  to  a  positive  revulsion  at  the 
ugliness,  brutality,  banality,  and  chaos  of  our  surroundings.  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  phenomenon  ever  appeared  before  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
And  then  in  our  own  country  Classicism  did„  insofar  as  it  was  granted 
opportunities,  very  substantially  alter  our  environment  and  alleviate  our 
distress.  Furthermore,  it  can  do  so  again. 

Secondly,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  Classicism  today  can  "restrict 
our  total  choices."  One  need  only  walk  up  Sixth  Avenue,  or  across  our 
newer  college  campuses,  or  drive  along  the  belt  roads  that  ring  our 
cities  to  take  in  the  endless  tired  variations  played  on  the  same  few  worn 
themes.  Or  one  has  only  to  go  into  a  gallery  which  documents  the  myriad 
"-isms"  and  movements  in  the  art  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  order 
to  grasp  completely  the  paradox  of  a  perpetual  change  which  is  in  reality 
static.  What  is  the  free  choice  that  confronts  today's  architect?  Will 
the  design  consist  of  sculptured  concrete  and  cantilevers  or  smooth  glass 
and  steel?  "Romantic"  dynamism  or  "classic"  repose,  say  our  Modernist 
critics,  rendering  meaningless  and  useless  by  misapplication  those  very 
terms.  Compared  to  our  own  day,  the  maligned  nineteenth  century  seem- 
ed to  offer  an  incredible  variety  of  stylistic  possibilities.  And  that  is  one 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  we  are  now  nostalgically  returning  to  it  with  ever 
stronger  interest  and  appreciation. 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  phrase  in  Mr.  Alloway's  letter  is  his 
reference  to  the  "accumulation  of  new  data"  which  classical  studies 
must  absorb  and  which  a  revival  of  the  "neoclassicism"  of  the  '20s  and 
'30s  would  imperil.  Let  us  make  clear  that  we  are  not  trying  to  revive  the 
architecture  of  the  '20s  and  '30s.  By  then  the  American  Renaissance  was 
waning  anyway,  and  if  by  "neoclassical"  Mr.  Alloway  refers  to  late 
government  office  buildings  in  Washington,  with  their  stripped-down 
look,  they  are  already  half  way  to  Modernism.  They  have  more  in 
common  with  Rockefeller  Center  than  with,  say,  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  This  is  even  true  of  the  National  Gallery  in  some  respects. 

But  what  is  this  "new  data"  that  Classical  studies  must  absorb? 
Have  we  found  a  new  project  for  the  East  Front  of  the  Louvre  or  for 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral?  Is  there  new  light  on  spatial  proportions  at  Baalbek 
or  a  heightened  appreciation  of  Roman  villa  construction  in  Southern 
England?  The  light  which  scholarship  sheds  on  our  understanding  of  the 
past  is  useful  and  admirable,  and  for  it  we  ought  to  be  properly  grateful. 
But  we  as  a  Society,  and  I  believe  more  and  more  we  as  a  people,  cannot 
be  content  with  the  accumulation  of  data.  We  want  to  have  it  applied  to 
the  enhancement  of  our  own  lives  and  surroundings.  This  is  what  the 
Italian  Renaissance  did  with  its  studies  of  ancient  Rome,  and  what,  in 
turn,  our  artists  of  the  American  Renaissance  did  with  their  historical 
studies.  And  it  is  just  the  absolute  and  total  division  between  scholarly 
and  historical  studies  and  the  values  and  aims  of  artistic  production 
today  which  is  at  the  root  of  our  wretchedness.  CLASSICAL  AMERICA 
is  not  merely  concerned  to  accumulate  data,  but  rather  to  encourage 
vision  and  to  foster  genuine  artistic  production. 
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By  WILLIAM  A.  COLES 


Anyone  who  does  doubt  the  growing  mood  of  disen- 
chantment with  Modern  architecture  and  the  environ- 
ment it  has  spawned — and  spoiled — can't  be  reading 
widely  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  A  steady 
flow  of  articles  crosses  our  desk,  critical  of  one  or 
more  of  the  features  which  are  hallmarks  of  Modern- 
ism. What  is  really  surprising  is  that  so  many  protests 
do  come  to  be  published,  for  there  is  hardly  an  insti- 
tution, school,  foundation,  publication,  or  branch  of 
government  that  is  not  dominated  by  the  taste  of  the 
Modern  academy,  whose  premises  go  largely  unques- 
tioned. However  much  criticism  there  is,  one  suspects 
that  it  represents  not  so  much  the  full  sum  of  recent 
lapses  from  Modernism,  as  slight  cracks  in  the  dam 
of  established  taste,  through  which  little  trickles  of 
protest  are  forcing  their  way  from  a  much  larger  flood 
pressing  behind.  The  general  public  has  not  yet  found 
its  voice;  it  knows  only  its  anxieties  and  is  not  aware, 
or  else  has  forgotten,  the  possible  alternatives  in  de- 
sign. 

One  has  the  impression,  reading  all  this  criticism, 
that  Modernism  is  a  condition  somewhat  akin  to  the 
Vietnam  war  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  campaign  is  not 
going  well;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in  utter  confusion. 
But  the  opposition  to  it  so  far  is  feeble  and  doesn't 
quite  know  how  we  got  into  the  mess  or  how  to  get 
out.  There  are  even  a  few  benighted  voices  crying  for 
still  more  assistance,  more  money,  to  be  spent  in  the 
same  old  way,  to  help  us  out  of  our  predicament. 
Meanwhile  the  civic  casualties  mount  up. 

There  is  no  point  in  pressing  a  half-humorous 
analogy  too  far.  It  is  offered  simply  to  try  to  account, 
by  means  of  a  political  parallel,  for  the  great  difficulty 
people  seem  to  have  in  recognizing  a  colossal  blunder, 
cutting  their  losses,  and  returning  to  a  course  of 
sanity.  Only  one  of  our  architectural  critics  (the  last 
to  be  discussed)  does  that.  The  rest  are  timorous, 
or  faint,  or  refuse  to  push  through  to  the  ultimate 
implications  of  what  they  are  confronting.  How  else 
to  interpret  two  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
France  in  recent  months?  One  by  M.  Bernard  Cham- 
pigneulle,  writing  in  Figaro,  comments  on  the  inter- 
national competition  to  design  a  center  for  contem- 
porary art  in  the  demolished  Les  Halles  district  of 


Paris.  The  government  had  torn  down  the  nineteenth- 
century  market  buildings  in  the  face  of  widespread 
opposition  and  shortly  afterwards  announced  the 
award  of  first  prize  in  the  competition  to  an  Italian 
design  for  an  exhibition  center  whose  merit  has  been 
generally  interpreted  to  be  lack  of  any  fixed  architec- 
tural character.  It  thus  achieves  the  dream  of  the 
Modern  museum  director:  total  annihilation  of  con- 
text for  a  work  of  art.  M.  Champigneulle  is  clearly 
unsettled  by  the  competition — and  by  the  entire  cli- 
mate of  Modern  architecture — but  he  is  curiously 
inconclusive  in  his  judgment: 

It  remains  no  less  true  that  the  competition  has  testified 
to  the  alarming  disorder  which  prevails  in  the  architectural 
establishment  today.  We  can  form  an  opinion  on  it  from 
the  thirty  projects  exhibited  at  the  Grand  Palais,  which  have 
been  selected  for  a  consolation  prize.  They  lack  neither 
talent  nor  inventiveness.  All  are  interesting  in  some  way. 
But  we  must  indeed  agree  that  they  are  scarcely  productive 
of  joy. 

The  situation  is  very  serious.  This  competition,  which  put 
several  thousand  architects  to  work — some  projects  are 
signed  by  eight  or  ten  names — confronts  us  with  the  pro- 
found disturbance  which  affects  architecture — and  which 
exists  throughout  the  entire  world.  Architecture  has  been 
hitherto  conceived  of  as  a  major  witness  to  the  quality  of 
civilizations,  as  the  dispenser  of  masterpieces  which  continue 
to  astonish  the  multitudes.  Does  it  not  today  put  the  very 
nature  of  our  civilization  on  trial? 

What  is  most  surprising  is  that  the  writer  does 
not  seem  willing  to  reassess  what  constitutes  archi- 
tectural interest,  or  talent,  or  inventiveness  according 
to  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  How,  we  might  ask, 
can  an  architecture  that  induces  dark  thoughts  about 
the  direction  of  contemporary  civilization,  that  is  in- 
capable of  giving  pleasure,  evidence  talent  or  inven- 
tiveness? Talent  for  gloom,  perhaps.  Surely  we  are 
watching  either  conventional  and  meaningless  bows 
to  the  authority  of  Modern  taste,  or  words  are  being 
stretched  beyond  their  capacity  to  convey  clear  mean- 
ings. 

Similarly  an  issue  of  L'Express  not  long  ago 
featured  an  extensive  article  on  contemporary  archi- 
tecture in  France  under  the  title  "France  the  Ugly." 
Taking  note  of  the  rising  tide  of  discontent  with  the 
environment,  it  began: 
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There  is  not  a  village  in  the  most  remote  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  has  not  been  affected.  It  is  like  leprosy  which 
little  by  little  spreads  on  the  skin  of  the  French  urban 
landscape.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  people 
used  to  say.  Aggressive  mediocrity  in  public  buildings, 
schools,  post  offices,  administration  buildings;  concentrated 
monotony  in  large  developments,  pretentiousness  and  feeble 
worn  out  ideas  in  private  houses:  the  architectural  balance 
sheet  of  the  last  ten  years  in  France  is  catastrophic.  Never 
has  so  much  been  built.  Never  so  badly,  so  poorly,  so 
dismally. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  L'Express 
recognize  the  world-wide  scope  of  the  architectural 
disease,  and  document  it  with  appalling  pictures  of 
concrete  and  glass  monstrosities  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  they  seem,  astonishingly,  to  look 
for  hope  only  in  such  nostrums  as  better  engineering 
or  sociological  training  for  architects.  The  cure 
would  seem  to  be  more  of  the  disease.  "If  you're  not 
part  of  the  solution,  you're  part  of  the  problem,"  say 
the  Activists.  We  are  tempted  to  apply  the  judgment 
to  the  inconclusiveness  of  L'Express. 

Discontent  with  the  environment  is,  if  anything, 
more  pronounced  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  large 
postwar  town  centers,  the  redevelopment  schemes, 
the  satellite  new  towns,  the  giant  housing  schemes, 
modern  office  blocks,  and  hotels  are  despised  and 
condemned  on  every  side.  What  is  curious,  however, 
is  the  ironic  passivity  with  which  they  are  accepted, 
as  though,  like  the  falling  away  of  empire,  the  decline 
of  the  pound,  and  the  slackening  of  export  trade,  they 
were  inevitable  discomforts  and  rearrangements  of 
modern  life.  Yet  the  banality  of  the  new  is  everywhere 
so  apparent  that  only  the  most  naive  greet  massive 
development  plans  nowadays  as  opportunities  to 
transform  for  the  better  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. Nevertheless,  in  Britain,  too,  resentment  and 
disenchantment  are  at  last  and  increasingly  finding 
a  voice. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  for  instance,  commenting  in 
The  Observer  on  a  film  by  the  Civic  Trust,  which 
"describes  the  way  that  the  architectural  coherence 
of  places  has  been  gradually  eroded  or  completely 
destroyed  by  the  ignorance  of  councils  and  develop- 
ers," goes  on  to  wonder  about  the  disappearance  of 
the  street  as  the  defining  feature  of  the  urban  scene: 

The  film  makes  you  wonder  why  the  street  has  vanished 
from  the  planning  scene.  In  the  past  the  street  defined  the 
city  and  provided  enclosure  and  protection.  Streets  give 
continuity,  landmarks,  direction,  order,  and  can  provide  a 
secure  frame  for  the  community,  because  they  are  natural 
meeting  places.  These  topics  are  all  on  the  tips  of  environ- 
mental tongues  today,  but  the  street  has  gone.  Modern 
housing  has  the  disorder  of  children's  bricks  knocked  about 
over  a  floor. 


Since  Mr.  Gardiner  is  part  of  the  Modern  architectur- 
al orthodoxy  in  Britain,  he  finds  it  convenient  to  al- 
lude to  the  ignorance  of  councils  and  developers,  as 
though  these  impersonal  agencies  were  not  taking 
the  advice,  and  executing  the  schemes,  of  architects 
and  planners.  And  he  chooses  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
indifference  to  the  integrity  and  solidity  of  the  street 
is  not  a  peripheral,  but  a  characteristic  and  defining 
feature  of  modern  architecture,  the  legacy  of  its  lead- 
ing exponent,  Le  Corbusier.  Indeed  by  abandoning 
ornament  Modern  architecture  has  denied  itself  the 
principal  means  by  which  it  could  give  rhythm,  vari- 
ety, and  interest  to  the  street  front  and  build  up  to 
the  climaxes  appropriate  to  civic  art.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  Mr.  Gardiner  furtively 
linking  his  views  to  tradition,  while  still  hesitating 
to  attack  Modernism  directly. 

One  notices  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  New  York  magazine  by  Peter  Blake, 
which  purports  to  be  about  Stanford  White.  We 
say  "purports"  because  one  almost  suspects  that  the 
atmosphere  of  cocaine  from  a  neighboring  article 
has  seeped  through  the  page,  so  hard  is  it  to  discover 
what  his  piece  is  about,  or  what  might  have  inspired 
it,  beyond  an  unpaid  bill  or  the  need  perhaps  to 
provide  some  text  for  Mr.  David  Gentleman's  pleas- 
ant drawings.  What  does  come  through  in  Mr. 
Blake's  article  is  that  he  really  has  to  admire  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  and  White's  work,  though  he  is  enough 
embarrassed  by  his  response  to  cover  it  over  with 
a  zany  Keystone  Cops  presentation  of  the  period, 
replete  with  jokes  about  architectural  forgery  and 
gossip  about  Evelyn  and  Harry  Thaw.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  Classical  architects,  like  blondes,  really  do 
have  more  fun.  What  is  more  likely  is  that  by  turning 
history  into  a  comic  film  scenario,  he  can  at  once 
admire  it  without  feeling  like  a  traitor,  and  yet  retreat 
from  it  as  from  something  essentially  fabulous 
and  unreal,  like  a  gigantic  Busby  Berkeley  film 
routine.  Eventually  the  curtain  (wall?)  descends.  But 
still,  those  beautiful  palazzi!  How  marvelous  they 
were.  Forgeries  every  one,  and  yet,  paradoxically, 
what  personality  .  .  .  Take  the  Racquet  Club,  the  only 
individual  building  on  its  stretch  of  the  Avenue. 
If  only  .  .  .  but,  alas  ...  no,  no,  never  again.  And 
so  Mr.  Blake  remains  a  Closet  Classicist — at  least 
for  the  present. 

Another  article  from  Britain,  by  the  former 
Liberal  Party  leader,  Mr.  Jo  Grimond,  writing  in 
the  London  Times,  comes  closer  to  a  direct  indict- 
ment of  Modern  architecture  and  planning,  but 
it  stops  just  short  of  fully  perceiving  the  whole 
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issue.  Mr.  Grimond  is  writing  on  the  general  theme 
of  the  failure  of  expensive  education  and  the  sup- 
posedly trained  elite  it  has  created  to  cope  with 
the  problems  and  needs  of  contemporary  Britain. 
On  the  architectural  side,  he  looks  around  him 
and  sees  that: 

...  the  effect  of  modern  architects  and  planners  on  our 
cities  has  been  disastrous.  From  small  towns  such  as 
Kirkwall  to  London  itself  they  are  being  ruined,  not  by 
hooligans  or  uneducated  vandals,  but  by  the  most  expen- 
sively educated  element  in  the  population.  Architects  em- 
ployed by  public  authorities  oblivious  to  the  scale  and 
purpose  of  towns  wreck  them  by  hideous  and  expensive 
erections  of  glass  and  concrete  which  are  inefficient  and 
harmful  in  their  social  effects. 

Mr.  Grimond  is  not  an  architect,  and  hence 
can  be  forgiven  for  not  pursuing  his  subject  to  show 
how  the  whole  apparatus  of  Modern  architectural 
training  has  become  a  lethal  weapon  directed  at 
the  destruction  of  our  cities  rather  than  their  allevia- 
tion. Furthermore,  he  somewhat  obscures  the  issue 
of  the  failure  of  Modern  architectural  training,  which 
is  not  merely  a  failure  of  proper  decision-making, 
but  the  abdication  of  an  entire  tradition  and  vocab- 
ulary of  design,  the  absence  of  which  has  produced 
only  chaos.  He  at  least  sees  the  ugliness  around 
him,  however,  and  speaks  out  about  it. 

Mr.  Derrick  Oxley,  the  last  of  our  critics, 
has  been  a  practising  architect  in  Great  Britain  for 
many  years.  Like  most  men  of  his  generation,  his 
training  and  early  enthusiasms  led  him  to  Modern 
architecture.  His  career  offers  a  kind  of  transatlantic 
parallel  to  John  Bayley's,  as  described  in  the  first 
issue  of  CLASSICAL  AMERICA,  for  he,  too,  be- 
came disenchanted  with  Modern  architecture  and  has 
called  for  a  return  to  tradition.  What  is  especially 
important  about  Derrick  Oxley's  criticism  is  that  it 


derives  from  a  practising  experience  with  Modern 
architecture,  so  that  it  brings  to  readers  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  fallacies  of  Modernism,  particularly 
in  the  economic  sphere.  He  is  aware  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  myth  that  Modern  architecture  is  cheaper  than 
traditional.  This  is  very  helpful;  for  many  people 
who  freely  admit  the  greater  beauty  of  Classical 
architecture  acquiesce  in  the  untested  belief  that 
today  we  can  no  longer  afford  such  buildings.  One 
might  simply  wonder  why  we,  presumably  the 
most  affluent  of  all  ages,  cannot  afford  what  was 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  for  most  other  soci- 
eties. But  Mr.  Oxley  has  gone  further  into  the  topic 
in  order  to  explode  some  unchallenged  notions. 

He  has  also  devoted  several  years  to  a  study 
of  the  philosophical  and  historical  origins  of  Modern- 
ism (which  he  calls  "Sinderism,"  from  the  Italian 
sinderisi,  for  "remorse"  or  "self  punishment").  His 
researches  are  to  appear  in  book  form.  He  is  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  2000  Group,  a  society  in  Great 
Britain  dedicated  to  the  reform  of  civic  design  and 
architecture  and  to  the  discrediting  of  Modernist 
myths. 

In  a  future  issue  we  shall  print  the  manifesto 
of  the  Group,  but  we  shall  close  our  survey  of  the 
literature  of  architectural  discontent  by  reprinting 
an  article  which  Mr.  Oxley  wrote  for  the  London 
Times  last  summer.  His  original  title,  "The  Dis- 
economy of  Scientific-Modernist  Architecture,"  was 
changed  by  the  paper.  We  have  added  a  few  deleted 
passages  from  the  author's  manuscript.  What  is  most 
significant  and  encouraging  about  Mr.  Oxley's  work 
is  that  in  it,  discontent  with  Modern  architecture 
in  Britain  has  found  a  voice  that  is  specific,  concrete, 
and  forward-looking.  He  confronts  our  present  dilem- 
mas without  embarrassment  and  calls  for  nothing 
less  than  total  action  and  major  change. 


The  Arrogance  of  Modern  Architecture 


The  peculiarity  of  architecture  today  is  the  arrogance 
of  the  architect  and  the  ignorance  of  the  public  about 
it.  Blinded  by  specialists,  rather  than  guided  by  ex- 
perts, the  man-in-the-street,  in  the  art  that  most 
affects  him,  is  misled  by  those  who  have  cornered 
"modern  architecture,"  claiming  their  particular  style 
to  be  progressive  and  of  the  times,  and  all  other 
developments  reactionary. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  scientific-modernism 
grows.  The  critics  who  first  encouraged  it  (and  still 


applaud  it)  begin  to  be  discounted  and  their  taste 
questioned,  as  they  for  years  have  derided  the  taste 
of  others.  It  is  significant  that  Unesco  now  study 
"the  evident  gap  between  the  general  public  and 
nearly  all  forms  of  contemporary  art  expression." 

The  fallacies  and  fads  of  scientific-modernism 
are  numerous,  but  the  clearest  is  the  economic  fallacy. 
Many  people  dislike  modern  architecture;  many 
secretly  dislike  it,  yet  fear  to  be  thought  reactionary 
or  just  old-fashioned,  because  its  practitioners'  and 
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eulogists'  most  strident  claim  is  that  it  is  of  the  times. 
And  most  imagine  we  must  put  up  with  it  because 
we  can  afford  nothing  better. 

Of  course  we  had  to  experiment  with  the  new 
architecture,  and  new  methods  and  materials  30  or 
40  years  ago.  The  old  was  clearly  unsuitable  for 
the  Brave  New  World — with  all  the  mess  and  those 
silly  bricks.  At  first  simple  stripped  boxes  replaced 
the  ornamented  traditional  ones — but  not  for  long. 
The  simple  shapes  soon  became  complex  and  "struc- 
tural acrobatics"  set  in.  Engineers  had  to  be  called 
in  for  the  simplest  house,  and  soon  architects  only 
had  original  ideas  for  which  more  and  more  specialists 
were  required  to  make  them  function. 

Even  the  early  simple  shapes  were  no  cheaper 
than  the  buildings  they  supplanted  (they  did  not 
have  to  be).  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  ornament, 
fine  craftsmanship  and  traditional  materials  were 
eliminated  on  grounds  of  cost.  Not  so.  Our  pre-war 
clients  were  rich;  but  the  intellectual  taste  of  the 
times  demanded  something  "white  and  clean,"  devoid 
of  "conspicuous  waste." 

The  complex  shapes  were  often  conceived  as 
models,  for  cardboard  was  plentiful  and  clients  were 
not;  but  as  the  new  architecture  became  established 
(and  more  easily  so  in  these  islands  than  elsewhere) 
the  complicated  and  irrational  buildings  were  subject- 
ed to  cost-yardsticks  and  shoddy  and  transient 
materials  compensated  for  extravagant  structures 
and  irrelevant  techniques.  But  for  prestige  buildings 
expensive  materials  were  used  (often  quite  unsuitable 
for  the  surroundings),  making  the  new  architecture 
often  even  more  costly  than  the  old.  It  became 
an  architecture  satisfactory  in  prime  cost  and  main- 
tenance only  for  the  rich,  not  for  the  masses  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

Nor  did  it  matter  that  the  new  did  not  blend 
with  the  old,  for  it  was  all  to  be  torn  down;  gigantic 
reconstruction  was  the  aim — and  collectivism  and 
social  rearrangement  for  that  matter. 

The  man-in-the-street  asks  "if  we  must  have 
glass  boxes  can't  we  have  decent  ones?"  Whatever 
the  intrinsic  virtues  of  a  prototype,  it  will  be  copied 
by  second,  third  and  even  fourth  rate  builders — that 
is  one  factor.  Another  is  that  on  cost  alone  glass 
boxes  can  be  questioned.  It  seemed  "unanswerable 
logic"  to  clad  a  structural  frame  with  glass  (or  even 
transient  materials) — even  for  the  simplest  buildings; 
or  to  form  end-walls  and  fill  between  with  windows 
(book-end  architecture).  That  was  in  the  thirties.  But 
the  more  critical  soon  discovered  (absurd  though  it 
seemed — and  may  still  seem)  that  "window  is  more 


expensive  than  wall"  and  so  they  returned  to  the 
"window  in  the  wall"  which  Corbusier  had  derided. 

Recently  a  distinguished  quantity  surveyor  de- 
clared (though  it  had  been  known  for  years)  that 
curtain-walling  costs  (on  average)  £39  per  sq  metre; 
brick-walls  (finished  externally  and  internally) — £10 
per  sq  m;  stone  faced  brickwork  (finished  internally) 
£31  per  sq  m;  and  windows,  £32  per  sq  m.  The 
glass  box  then  has  the  most  expensive  cladding,  even 
in  prime  cost. 

So  however  illogical  it  may  seem,  glass  and  win- 
dows (the  major  elements  of  modernism)  are  not 
cheap  and  there  are  many  other  fallacies  in  such 
structures.  The  arguments  for  curtain  walling  are 
superficial;  less  load  on  foundations;  more  floor  space 
and  so  on.  They  are  negligible  factors  when  we 
consider  that  this  technique  involves  complex  building 
technology  and  structural  engineering  for  the  simplest 
problem  of  building  construction.  And  often  a  mod- 
ern building  is  clad  not  only  with  glass  but  with  heavy, 
complex,  concrete  shapes. 

As  for  flats,  the  Auditor-General's  report  (1966- 
67)  showed  that  high  blocks  were  30  per  cent  more 
costly  than  low  ones.  It  was  as  foolish  to  subsidize 
these  without  substantially  increasing  densities,  as 
to  build  high  office  blocks  without  increasing  plot- 
ratios.  Why  then  do  we  have  these  no-point-blocks? 
The  architect  planners  wanted  them;  the  formula- 
finders  amended  the  regulations  to  make  them  pos- 
sible; they  were  inspired  by  Corbusian  and  Miesian 
visions  of  "radiant  cities"  and  "things  to  come."  The 
only  point  of  these  "architectural  statements"  seems 
that  they  are  less  trouble  for  architects,  yet  more 
expensive  to  build,  and  the  planners  wanted  them. 

Such  conceptions,  coupled  with  a  sublime  faith 
in  system-building  and  the  modernist  dream  of 
mass-production,  were  imposed  on — and  by — British 
governments  of  right  and  left  in  the  fifties.  But 
despite  the  efforts  of  architect-overlords  and  the 
manic  devotion  of  most  architects;  despite  coercion, 
tax  benefits,  subsidies,  and  gold  medals,  industrial- 
ized building  has  failed  (along  with  the  architecture 
which  characterized  it) — it  was  shown  to  be  failing 
by  the  Auditor-General  in  1965. 

Simple  calculations  will  show  that  on  most  pub- 
lic housing  estates,  were  it  not  for  two  factors  alone — 
over-large  windows  and  system-building,  each  dwell- 
ing could  have  had  one  extra  room  for  the  same 
cost .  .  .  and  the  money  to  maintain  it.  And  there 
are  many  other  architectural  factors — and  fads — 
which  have  only  hampered  the  housing  problem. 

The  Lambeth   blocks   are   extravagant;  the 
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Hayward  Gallery  could  have  been  clad  in  marble 
or  carved  stone  for  no  more  cost  than  the  already 
mouldy  pre-cast  concrete;  the  Sydney  Opera  House, 
still  incomplete  at  10  times  its  estimated  cost,  will 
not  fulfill  its  planned  function;  many  brutal  malaprop- 
isms  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cost  more  than  the 
finest  traditional  work  which  they  pretend  to  comple- 
ment; and  the  strident  New  Zealand  House  cost 
(ten  years  ago)  £15.  per  square  foot.  We  might 
have  had  a  latter-day  Lutvens  on  the  job  for  that 
sum. 

The  client's  requirements  for  interior  design  and 
arrangement  may  be  paramount.  Should  he  wish  for 
an  extravagant  structure  that  is  his  affair;  but 
the  exterior  is  not.  If  he  wishes  to  build  high  (if 
it  is  pointless)  surely  he  should  be  restricted;  and  why, 
considering  the  value  of  their  "consents"  do  not 
planning  authorities — where  relevant — insist  on  bet- 
ter materials;  or  impose  maintenance  conditions  (as 
99  year  leases  do)  to  deter  shoddy  materials? 

Better  materials  are  often  little  more  expensive 
— sometimes  less  so.  But  suppose  they  are?  The 
wealthy  occupant  of  a  £  10-million  City  tower,  when 
told  that  they  could  have  had  Portland  Stone  instead 
of  precast  concrete  slabs  for  an  extra  £  >  \  million 
or  so  asked  "why  didn't  our  architect  tell  us  we 
could  have  had  a  better  building  for  that?"  It  is  a 
negligible  extra  for  a  prestige  building.  Planning 
authorities  already  do  impose  some  conditions,  but 
oddly  enough  only  for  inferior  materials. 

The  Editor  of  the  Times  (in  the  "Prospect  of 
Britain"  Series)  regrets,  in  general  terms,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  "ethic  of  glory  for  cost-effectiveness"; 
but  in  our  field,  with  all  the  talk  of  cost-control  and 
cost-analysis,  for  the  cost-control  to  be  really  non- 
effect  ive  is  not  only  regrettable  but  irresponsible. 
And  the  false  economy  of  scientific-modernism  in 
building  and  allied  industries  alone  leads  to  a  gigantic 
national  diseconomy  of  discarded  craftsmen,  wasted 
industrial  effort,  futile  jobs,  redundancy  and  dullness. 
We  architects  cannot  avoid  responsibility  for  the 


mess  and  the  muddle,  for  we  did  the  drawings. 

Until  such  problems  are  known  to  the  public, 
a  tolerable  humanist  modern  architecture,  one  which 
blends  with  the  old,  will  not  develop.  Instead  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  upon  "Conservation,"  which  really 
highlights  the  hostility  to  architects  and  planners; 
for  such  is  the  movement  against  architects  that 
we  are  compelled  to  build  behind  second,  even  third- 
rate,  facades.  Furthermore  if  the  Conservation  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  architects  (as  some  Conservation 
studies  show),  it  will  produce  the  same  malapropisms 
that  originally  caused  the  studies.  Participatory  exer- 
cises also  only  aggravate  the  problem,  for  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  propose  the  "improve- 
ments" and  no  real  choice  is  given.  Nor  is  the  Royal 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  which  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  "national  amenity"  much  help,  for  no 
building  has  been  built  nor  plan  approved  since  1949 
without  their  explicit  or  implicit  approval. 

As  Lewis  Mumford  writes,  "it  is  unfortunate 
that  our  improvements  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
deplorably  unimproved  men."  Yet  any  criticism  of 
the  architecture  of  the  establishment  is  branded  as 
"reactionary";  any  who  call  for  any  recognition  of 
traditions  or  disciplines  are  derided  as  neo-Georgian. 
Yet  such  research  may  produce  a  sounder  (and  more 
humanist)  modern  architecture,  using  tried  materials 
and  methods;  for  experiment  in  the  most  permanent 
art  should  be  limited. 

To  give  scientific-modernism  another  name — 
environmentalism,  or  to  plant  silver  birches  and  bol- 
lards will  do  nothing  to  deter  its  "disastrous  success" 
— nor  to  humanize  brutal  surroundings.  The  new 
architecture  overturned  two  thousand  years  of  tradi- 
tion; none  asked  for  facts — or  figures — only  faith  for 
the  great  overturning.  But  it  has  failed  in  its  early 
promise — -aesthetically,  economically  and  in  human 
terms — and  it  is  no  longer  the  architecture  of  the 
times  or  of  the  future. 

Derrick  Oxley 


The  Vision  Spurned:  Classical  New  York 

The  Story  of  City  Planning  in  New  York,  Part  II 

by  HENRY  HOPE  REED 


The  vision  to  transform  New  York  did  come,  not  in 
city  planning  to  be  sure,  but  in  terms  which  Inigo 
Jones  would  have  understood,  beginning  in  the 
1880s.  Public  sculpture  began  to  make  more  than  a 
random  appearance.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  saw  his 
first  public  statue,  that  of  Admiral  Farragut,  placed 
in  Madison  Square  in  1881  on  a  base  designed  by 
Stanford  White.  J.Q.A.  Ward's  splendid  Washington 
was  placed  on  Wall  Street  two  years  later.  But  it  was 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  admittedly  the  work  of  a 
French  sculptor  and  the  gift  of  the  French  people, 
which  conveyed  to  New  Yorkers  in  1886  what  could 
be  done.  No  other  harbor  in  the  world  can  boast  the 
statue's  equal,  the  greatest  colossus  of  modern  times. 

Another  example  was  the  temporary  arch  of 
plaster  and  wood  which  Stanford  White  set  on  Fifth 
Avenue  just  south  of  Eighth  Street  in  1889  to  cele- 
brate the  centennial  of  Washington's  taking  his  oath 
of  office  as  our  first  President.  It  was  modest  enough 
with  its  draped  flags,  something  for  a  country  fair, 
but  that  made  no  difference  to  the  decoration-hungry 
New  Yorkers.  In  1892  they  had  the  permanent  one, 
also  by  White,  standing  in  the  middle  of  Washington 
Square,  in  time  for  the  400th  anniversary  celebration 
of  Columbus's  landing.  For  the  occasion  they  also 
built  a  temporary  arch  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  58th 
Street  and,  with  the  installation  of  the  new  lampposts 
using  incandescent  light,  White  was  able  to  have 
bunting  and  clustered  flags  all  along  the  avenue.  The 
city's  only  rostral  column,  the  one  in  Columbus 
Circle  topped  by  the  statue  of  the  discoverer,  arrived 
in  time  to  greet  the  celebrants. 

The  festive  air,  the  arches,  the  street  decorations, 
even  a  rostral  column  were  part  of  a  new  style,  as 
if  the  city  had  time,  at  last,  to  smile.  What  brought 
about  the  innovation  was  the  patronage  of  certain 
architects  and  sculptors,  a  patronage  stemming  from 
the  family  which  supplanted  the  Astors  on  the  New 
York  stage — the  Vanderbilts.  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt  died  in  1877,  the  richest  man  in  the  city  and  in 
the  nation.  Hardly  had  the  old  buccaneer  been  put  in 


the  family  mausoleum  (designed  by  Henry  Hobson 
Richardson)  on  Staten  Island,  than  his  son  and  his 
grandsons  decided  to  spend  some  of  the  fortune.  It 
took  only  two  years  for  William  Henry  Vanderbilt  to 
build  three  mansions  for  himself  and  two  of  his 
daughters,  and  his  two  oldest  sons,  William  and 
Cornelius,  built  theirs,  also.  For  the  next  two  decades 
and  more  the  Vanderbilts  and  those  married  to  a 
Vanderbilt  were  building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  until  by 
1905  they  had  ten  large  houses  between  51st  and 
58th  Streets,  all  but  two  of  them  on  the  west  side  of 
the  avenue. 

Now  it  is  true  that  other  millionaires  had  built 
handsomely  before  them,  notably  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  the  department  store  magnate,  with  his 
Classical  "marble  palace"  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  but  none  with  the 
expansiveness  of  the  railroad  family.  The  Vanderbilts 
established  themselves  lords  in  the  world  of  the  new 
fashion.  Of  their  ten  houses  it  was  660  Fifth  Avenue, 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  52nd  Street,  which  com- 
manded unabashed  admiration  from  all,  even  from 
architects.  The  style  was  late  French  Gothic  to  early 
French  Renaissance,  beautifully  executed  down  to 
the  last  detail  of  the  tooling  and  carving  of  the  stone. 
The  stone  itself,  Indiana  limestone,  was  new  to  the 
city  and  it  quickly  established  itself  as  the  prime 
building  material  for  New  Yorkers.  The  brownstone 
age  gave  way  to  the  limestone  age. 

Serving  the  Vanderbilts  was  a  generation  of  arch- 
itects, men  trained  for  the  most  part  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  At  their  head  stood  the  designer 
of  660  Fifth  Avenue  and  of  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  Richard  Morris  Hunt,  the  first  American 
architect  to  attend  the  famous  school.  In  1855  he 
had  come  back  from  France  and  three  years  later,  in 
the  old  Studio  Building  on  West  10th  Street,  he  es- 
tablished the  profession's  first  atelier  or  studio.  From 
this  atelier  sprang  the  American  system  of  archi- 
tectural education  which  lasted  to  the  1930s.  The 
training,  which  mirrored  that  of  the  Ecole,  was  based 
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The  arch  raised  to  honor  Admiral  George  Dewey,  the  Victor 
Of  Manila  Bay.  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  24th  Street  in  1899.  The 
quadriga  was  the  work  of  J.Q.A.  Ward.  Among  the  sculptors 
were  Daniel  Chester  French  and  Karl  Bitter.  Photo  courtesy 
of  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 


f 


Victory  decorations  produced  by  Paul  Chalfin  in  the  spring 
of  1919  for  the  terrace  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  Chalfin  was  adviser  to  James  Deering,  owner 
of  the  Villa  Viscaya  in  Miami.  Photo:  Byron,  courtesy  of 
the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


The  Arch  of  Victory  of  1919  which  stood  on  Fifth  Avenue 
just  north  of  23rd  Street.  Thomas  Hastings,  the  architect, 
was  assisted  by  twenty-four  sculptors,  among  whom  were 
Paul  Bartlett  and  Henry  Merwyn  Shrady.  Photo:  Byron, 
courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Temporary  arch  built  for  the  Columbus  Celebration  of 
October.  1892,  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  58th  Street.  The  archi- 
tect was  Henry  B.  Herts.  Photo  courtesy  of  The  New-York 
Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 
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on  the  study  of  the  Classical  Orders  and  the  great 
buildings  of  the  past.  (Among  Hunt's  first  students 
were  William  R.  Ware,  author  of  The  American 
Vignola,  and  Henry  Van  Brunt,  whose  published 
writings  have  recently  been  edited  by  Professor 
William  A.  Coles.) 

It  was  also  to  the  Ecole  and  the  peripheral 
"independent"  ateliers  that  future  American  painters 
and  sculptors  flocked,  men  such  as  Edwin  Howland 
Blashfield  and  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  Now  the 
Ecole  had  its  faults.  In  architecture  there  was  a 
preoccupation  with  the  plan  and  a  tendency  to 
mix,  indiscriminately,  ornament  derived  from  several 


The  Columbus  Monument .  a  rostral  column  designed  b\ 
G.  Russo,  erected  in  1892  on  the  occasion  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  Photo  courtesy  of 
the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Classical  styles.  In  painting  and  sculpture  there  was 
a  mistaken  emphasis  on  the  live  model  and  on  re- 
stricting the  artist's  aim  to  producing  for  the  salon 
instead  of  studying  ancient  models  and  training  the 
artist  to  do  murals  or  architectural  sculpture.  Despite 
the  faults,  the  Americans  who  passed  through  the 
courtyards  off  the  rue  Bonaparte  obtained  a  bolder 
grasp  of  their  art.  Not  a  few,  architects  for  the 
most  part,  looked  beyond  the  school  to  Rome  and, 
in  so  doing,  achieved  a  quality  and  independence  in 
their  work  that  far  surpassed  the  products  of  their 
French  contemporaries  and  is  totally  unknown  in 
design  today. 

By  the  1890s,  under  their  impetus,  the  Classical 


triumphed  on  a  scale  as  never  before  in  this  country 
and  the  men  who  produced  it  were  conscious  enough 
of  what  they  were  doing  to  boast  that  they  were  pro- 
ducing an  "American  Renaissance."  So  they  were, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  Renaissance  which  had  begun 
in  fifteenth-century  Italy  and  was  to  see  its  last  days 
in  this  country,  especially  in  New  York. 

Although  New  Yorkers  led  the  American  Re- 
naissance, the  city  was  not  to  know  the  noblest 
vision  of  the  age.  That  privilege  fell  to  Chicago.  The 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  was  the  spectacle  that  captured 
the  imagination  of  Americans  from  coast  to  coast. 
And  the  irony  of  the  great  display  lay  in  the  fact  that 
its  central  feature,  a  Court  of  Honor  set  around  a 
giant  mirror  of  water,  was  the  work  mainly  of  New 
York  men.  Richard  Morris  Hunt  held  first  place  with 
a  domed  Administration  Building,  the  highest  struc- 
ture in  the  exposition.  Others  such  as  Charles  Follen 
McKim,  Stanford  White,  and  George  Brown  Post 
among  the  architects,  Saint-Gaudens,  Daniel  Chester 
French,  Karl  Bitter,  and  Fredrick  MacMonnies 
among  the  sculptors,  and  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield, 
William  de  Leftwich  Dodge,  and  Kenyon  Cox  among 
the  painters  saw  their  work  rise  around  the  Court. 
Old  Olmstead  himself,  by  then  living  outside  of  Bos- 
ton, was  one  of  the  site  planners,  now  working  in  a 
style  opposed  to  his  beloved  picturesque;  New  York 
could  claim  him,  however,  for  the  key  part  of  his  ca- 
reer was  passed  in  the  city.  The  Court  of  Honor  aston- 
ished the  nation  with  its  splendor,  leading  Henry 
Adams  to  exclaim  that  "Chicago  was  the  first  expres- 
sion of  American  thought  as  a  unity;  one  must  start 
there." 

To  appreciate  what  the  vision  meant  to  the  ar- 
tists of  the  time  it  is  sufficient  to  go  to  the  Hunt 
Memorial  standing  across  Fifth  Avenue  from  the 
Frick  Collection.  On  either  side  of  the  bust  of  the 
architect  are  two  statues,  one  representing  painting 
and  the  other  architecture.  "Architecture"  cradles  a 
model  of  the  Administration  Building  of  the  Fair 
in  her  hands. 

In  terms  of  city  planning  and  civic  design,  Amer- 
icans did  "start  there"  as,  across  the  nation,  cities 
began  to  plan  and  adorn,  inspired  by  the  vision.  The 
wave  of  improvement  that  followed  the  Chicago  Fair 
was  called  the  "City  Beautiful  Movement,"  a  title 
which  reveals  the  hope  held  out.  Its  most  conspicuous 
achievement  was  the  Washington  Plan  of  1901;  the 
nation's  capitol,  as  it  is  today,  dates  from  this  plan. 
In  other  cities  ambitious  civic  centers  were  projected 
and  even  executed;  public  buildings,  notably  state 
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The  King  Cole  Bar  in  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker  with  the  famous  mural  of  "Old  King  Cole"  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  It  is  now 
the  Hotel  St.  Regis.  Photo:  Byron,  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


capitols,  were  built  and  embellished  with  murals  and 
statues.  In  New  York  the  Fair's  influence  was  limited, 
despite  the  role  that  New  Yorkers  had  in  designing 
and  adorning  it.  One  direct  product  was  the  Co- 
lumbia University  campus  on  Morningside  Heights. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White  won  the  competition  for  the 
complex  with  the  concept  of  the  domed  Low  Library 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  buildings  with  common  roof- 
line  and  treatment.  The  terraces,  the  flights  of  steps, 
the  fountains  (a  suggestion  put  forward  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted),  the  ornamented  flagpole  bases  and 
the  sculpture  were  directly  inspired  by  the  1893  Fair. 
The  university  trustees  freely  admitted  that  the  vision 
in  Chicago  had  influenced  their  choice.  Despite  un- 
fortunate changes  in  plan  and  style  in  recent  years, 
the  campus  remains  one  of  the  few  examples  of  suc- 
cessful total  civic  design  in  the  nation. 

Municipal  art,  well  underway  by  1890,  found 
fresh  impetus.  The  bishop's  crook  lamppost  was  one 
result;  another  was  the  standard  lamppost  of  the  Park 
Department.  Mural  art,  while  it  found  a  place  in  a 
few  public  buildings,  had  its  true  home  in  the  many 
hotels  built  around  the  turn  of  the  century;  Maxfield 
Parrish's  King  Cole  mural,  now  in  the  Hotel  St. 
Regis,  is  a  rare  survivor.  One  public  building  which 
bade  a  warm  welcome  to  the  art  was  the  Appellate 
Court  on  Madison  Square;  $300,000,  or  one  third  of 
the  building's  cost,  was  spent  on  murals  as  well  as 
statues.  The  Manhattan  approach  to  the  Manhattan 
Bridge  still  has  the  arch  and  colonnade  designed  by 


Thomas  Hastings;  the  Brooklyn  end  had  the  two 
Daniel  Chester  French  statues  which  now  stand  in 
front  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  The  towered  skyline 
of  lower  Manhattan,  surely  the  city's  proudest  achieve- 
ment, was  another  contribution  of  the  movement. 
Forgotten  today  is  the  nation's  finest  triumphal  arch, 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  in  Brooklyn's 
Grand  Army  Plaza.  Some  may  quarrel  with  the  real- 
ism which  the  sculptor  MacMonnies  introduced  into 
his  work  under  French  influence,  but  the  basic  con- 
cept is  Classical.  The  great  Fifth  Avenue,  the  luxur- 
ious Fifth  Avenue  so  appreciated  by  Arnold  Bennett 
and  Rupert  Brooke,  belongs  to  the  era.  The  Amer- 
ican Renaissance  made  Park  Avenue  into  a  mag- 
nificent thoroughfare,  much  of  which  still  stands.  The 
two  avenues,  because  they  followed  a  common 
Classical  style,  qualify  as  great  civic  design.  The  two 
railroad  stations,  the  Pennsylvania  Station  and  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  had  no  equal,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  Certainly  the  colossal  sculpture 
on  the  latter,  the  work  of  Jules-Alexis  Coutan,  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  done  in  this  century. 

Now  if  we  were  to  treat  Park  Avenue  in  the 
narrow  or  two-dimensional  sense  of  city  planning,  it 
would  be  no  more  than  another  thoroughfare  140 
feet  wide  and,  in  its  track-covered  portion,  only  two- 
and-a-half  miles  long.  What  made  it  outstanding  was 
the  double  row  of  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  apart- 
ment houses.  Classical  for  the  most  part,  executed  in 
limestone  and  brick.  The  same  is  equally  true  of 
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Fifth  Avenue  from  59th  to  96th  Streets.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  grid  to  attain  what  amounted  to  civic 
design.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  and  230  Park  Avenue  the  grid  was 
interrupted;  only  when  the  break  was  made,  the  Re- 
naissance architect  took  advantage  of  the  break  to 
design  splendid  foci,  both  of  which  were  embellished 
by  Renaissance  sculptors. 

City  planning  was,  on  the  other  hand,  fitful.  The 
most  ambitious  scheme,  Forest  Hills  Garden  in 
Queens,  built  in  1912,  owed  little  to  the  American 
Renaissance,  except  in  the  style  of  the  houses;  instead 
it  stemmed  from  the  English  Garden  City  Movement 
which  belongs  to  the  picturesque  tradition.  In  1903 
Mayor  George  B.  McClellan,  son  of  "Little  Mac"  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  created 
the  New  York  City  Improvement  Commission  to 
submit  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  city.  Its  final 
report,  issued  in  1907,  was  hardly  comprehensive, 
but  it  had  one  or  two  aspects  worth  noting.  One  was 
that  it  contained  a  plan  for  a  Queens  park  system 
by  Olmsted  Brothers  which,  had  it  been  promptly 
executed,  would  have  proven  a  major  blessing.  The 
second  was  that  the  architect  Whitney  Warren,  did 
a  number  of  designs  for  circles,  plazas,  arcaded 
streets  and  even  an  arch.  (The  only  result  of  his 
effort  was  that  he  was  commissioned  to  design  the 
Chelsea  Piers  on  the  Hudson  in  the  neighborhood  of 
23rd  Street;  they  were  the  only  piers  in  the  city's  his- 
tory to  have  been  given  some  ornament.) 

City  planning,  in  the  largest  sense  that  included 
civic  design,  was  still  the  domain  of  Chicagoans.  In 
1907  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  who  had  been  chief  arch- 
itect of  the  1893  Fair,  and  a  younger  colleague, 
Edward  Herbert  Bennett,  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  drew  up  the  Chicago  Plan,  published 
in  1909.  Nothing  like  it  in  scope  and  detail  had  been 
seen  in  the  world,  let  alone  America,  up  to  that  time. 
The  two  men  dared  to  range  from  lakefront  improve- 
ment to  recreation  centers  within  the  city,  from 
highways  to  large  parks  outside  the  city.  The  highest 
praise  for  it  comes  from  the  authors  of  The  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  a  similar  project 
which  did  not  come  to  New  York  until  two  decades 
later.  "A  great  regional  undertaking,"  they  called  it. 
"The  original  plan  of  Burnham  was  a  great  arch- 
itectural conception.  It  has  been  criticized  as  being 
nothing  more  than  a  dream  of  a  'city  beautiful.'  But 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  public  consciousness 
and  inspiring  public  action  towards  later  regional 
planning,  probably  no  plan  could  be  found  more 
practicable  than  that  made  for  Chicago  over  twenty 


The  final  plan  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  for  the  campus  of 
Columbia  University.  The  winning  design  of  the  competition, 
awarded  in  1893,  consisted  solely  of  the  Upper  Quadrangle, 
north  of  West  1 16th  Street.  The  central  building  is  Low 
Library  Photo  courtesy  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society, 
New  York  City. 

years  ago."  "That  this  is  true,"  they  asserted,  "has 
been  shown  by  the  attention  the  plan  has  attracted 
and  by  the  improvements  in  structural  development 
of  the  city  that  have  been  carried  out  in  general 
accord  with  its  proposals."  The  great  architects  of 
Chicago  are  not  the  Secessionist  men  such  as  Louis 
Sullivan  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  so  heavily  touted 
today,  but  Burnham  and  Bennett:  they  transformed 
a  city. 

It  was  thanks  to  his  work  in  Chicago  that  Edward 
Herbert  Bennett  was  invited  to  do  a  plan  for  Brook- 
lyn in  1912  by  Frederic  B.  Pratt  of  the  Standard  Oil 
family  and  the  Pratt  Institute.  Bennett  suggested  a 
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Low  Library,  Columbia  University,  designed  by  Charles  Fallen  McKim.  The  photograph  shows  the  setting  much  as  it  is  today. 
The  fountain  shown,  one  of  a  pair,  was  placed  on  the  terrace  at  the  suggestion  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  a  consultant  on  the 
plan.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 


civic  center,  parkways,  new  parks,  athletic  fields  and 
playgrounds,  an  industrial  area,  and  even  a  highway 
plan  for  Long  Island.  From  the  point  of  view  of  civic 
design  his  most  interesting  proposal  was  a  widened 
Willoughby  Street  going  from  Borough  Hall  to  Fort 
Greene  Park  focusing  on  Stanford  White's  giant 
Doric  column,  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs  Monument. 

The  most  important  step  towards  official  plan- 
ning was  taken  with  the  city  adopting  the  Zoning  Res- 
olution of  1916.  It  reached  into  the  third  dimension 
by  regulating  height,  setback,  and  building  area,  as 
well  as  defining  use.  Besides  putting  a  leash  on  the 
more  avaricious  developers,  it  changed  the  city's  sil- 
houette through  the  limitation  of  the  setback;  the 
Hotel  Pierre  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  61st  Street  is  an 
excellent  example  of  its  influence. 

If  official  planning  made  no  advance  beyond 
zoning  ,  the  void  was  filled  by  The  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York  and  Its  Environs  of  1929.  This  monu- 
mental program,  consisting  of  eight  volumes  of  sur- 
vey and  two  volumes  of  planning,  stands  next  in 
importance  to  the  Commissioners'  Plan  of  1811,  as 
it  shaped  the  city  for  a  generation.  Yet  few  New 
Yorkers  have  ever  heard  of  it. 

For  this  reason  there  is  excuse  for  telling  some- 


thing of  its  history  and  background.  The  man  behind 
the  project  was  Charles  Dyer  Norton,  a  banker  who 
married  the  niece  of  Charles  Follen  McKim.  Norton, 
a  rising  insurance  executive  in  Chicago,  became  in- 
terested in  city  planning  after  a  casual  meeting  with 
the  sculptor  Saint-Gaudens.  Burnham's  Chicago  Plan 
was  the  first  result.  "For  myself  the  Plan  of  Chicago 
began  in  1901,  one  late  summer  afternoon,  on  the 
porch  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens'  house  in  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire,  where  my  wife  and  I  were  paying 
a  visit,"  he  recalled  many  years  later.  "Saint-Gaudens 
came  up  from  his  studio  for  tea  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  he  entranced  us  all  by  his  glorious  vision 
of  what  he  and  Burnham,  McKim  and  Olmsted  [Jr.] 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  restoring  and  developing 
L'Enfant's  Plan  of  Washington.  [He  was  referring 
to  their  work  on  the  McMillan  Commission  of  1901, 
alluded  to  above.]  He  exacted  a  promise  from  me  of 
active  effort  with  certain  refractory  Illinois  Congress- 
men, who,  among  others  in  Washington,  were  threat- 
ening to  place  the  new  Agricultural  Building  athwart 
the  Mall  in  a  way  to  ruin  L'Enfant's  Plan.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  my  interest  in  city  planning.  In  the 
effort  to  fulfill  my  promise  to  Saint-Gaudens  I  found 
a  new  and  fascinating  hobby." 
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An  illustration  in  the  "Plan  of  Chicago"  (1909),  by  Daniel  H.  Biirnham  and  Edward  H.  Bennett:  "Chicago,  view  looking  north 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  showing  the  suggested  arrangement  of  streets  and  ways  for  teaming  and  reception 
of  freight  by  boat,  at  different  levels.  Examples  of  the  arrangement  exist  at  Algiers,  Budapest,  Geneva,  and  Paris."  Photo  cour- 
tesy of  the  Da  Capo  Press. 


On  eventually  moving  to  New  York,  he  tried  to 
duplicate  his  success  in  Chicago  by  serving  for  a  time 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  1914 
Committee  on  the  City  Plan,  one  of  several  abortive 
efforts.  Not  discouraged,  he  was  finally  able  to  per- 
suade the  Trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  1919  to  subsidize  the  production  of  a  regional 
plan  for  New  York.  To  head  the  staff  of  150 
engineers,  architects,  planners,  and  draftsmen, 
Norton  chose  a  Scotsman,  Thomas  Adams.  Adams 
had  managed  a  "garden  city"  in  England,  was  foun- 
der and  first  president  of  the  British  Town  Planning 
Institute  and  had  spent  seven  years  as  city  planning 
consultant  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

That  a  foreigner  was  selected,  and  a  Scotsman  at 
that,  tells  something  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
City  Beautiful  Movement  after  World  War  I.  It  had 
faded  away.  We  may  wonder  why  Bennett,  whom 
Norton  had  known  well  in  Chicago,  was  not  chosen. 
The  answer  probably  is  that  the  architect  was  wedded 
to  Chicago,  where  he  was  architectural  consultant  to 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission.  Besides,  his  big  re- 
ward was  to  come  in  1926  when  Secretary  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  called  him  to  Washington  to  advise  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  major  building  program 
which  became  the  "Federal  Triangle,"  that  group  of 
government  buildings  bounded  by  Pennsylvania  and 


Constitution  Avenues  and  14th  Street.  Bennett  and 
Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco  were  responsible 
for  the  site  plan  of  this,  the  most  ambitious  archi- 
tectural complex  built  in  the  American  Renaissance. 

But  there  was  a  fact  which  told  against  Bennett, 
namely  that  he  was  an  architect.  Norton  had  for- 
gotten that  a  sculptor  had  led  him  to  planning  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  away  from  the  visual 
element  in  planning  towards  what  he  termed  a 
"scientific  basis  for  planning."  The  1909  Chicago 
Plan  had  not  been  "scientific"  enough,  the  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  would  be. 

Even  today  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  is 
very  impressive.  It  covered  every  possible  aspect  of 
life  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Times  Square,  or  5,528 
square  miles.  It  dealt  with  such  matters  as  rapid 
transit,  highways,  waterways,  residential  areas, 
public  parks,  and  airports.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
civic  design  was  not  altogether  neglected,  as  is  seen 
in  some  of  the  plans  and  many  of  the  elevations 
found  among  the  illustrations.  Yet  leafing  through 
the  two  main  volumes  devoted  to  the  plan  proper,  we 
may  well  wonder  why  the  Regional  Plan  never  com- 
manded the  attention  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Chicago  Plan.  In  part  its  failure  to  do  so  was  due  to 
the  presentation;  the  95  maps  of  the  plan,  although 
in  color,  were  poorly  printed  and  are  hard  to  read. 
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More  to  the  point,  the  volumes  simply  were  not  dra- 
matic in  illustration;  the  vision  was  blurred.  In  part 
this  is  explained  by  changing  fashion.  The  Chicago 
Plan  had  appeared  at  the  height  of  the  City  Beautiful 
Movement,  with  abundant  perspectives  of  what  could 
be  done.  In  striving  for  "scientific"  planning  Adams 
sacrificed  the  visual,  which  was  the  one  element  the 
public  could  understand.  That  there  need  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  "scientific"  and  the  visual  has  al- 
ways been  recognized  by  great  Classical  planners  and 
civic  designers;  it  is  only  a  recent  convention  that 
they  must  conflict.  Adams  was  very  much  a  child 
of  the  new  epoch  which  came  out  of  suburban 
(garden  city)  rather  than  urban  thinking.  Also  not 
to  be  forgotten  was  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Plan 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  popular  interpretation 
called  The  Wacker  Manual  which  served  as  text  for 
the  general  public.  It  is  still  a  first-class  elementary 
introduction  to  city  planning  and  civic  design;  New 
York  has  yet  to  boast  of  an  equivalent. 

The  lack  of  public  attention  did  not  interfere  with 
the  Regional  Plan's  influence.  After  the  Panic  of 
1929,  with  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal,  it  offered 
a  blueprint  for  officials  spending  federal  money  in 
the  metropolitan  region.  When  federal  funds  gave 
way  to  money  coming  mainly  from  several  auton- 
omous authorities,  such  as  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  and  those  eventually  consolidated  in  the 
Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  the  Re- 
gional Plan  continued  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Among  the 
proposals  realized,  admittedly  with  variations,  were 
the  Brooklyn-Battery.  Lincoln,  and  Queens-Midtown 
Tunnels.  Manhattan's  circumferential  highways,  the 
Belt.  Garden  State.  Henry  Hudson,  and  Merritt 
Parkways,  and  the  Bronx-Whitestone  and  Throgs 
Neck  Bridges.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  proposals 
had  been  made  earlier  by  others,  but  it  was  the 
Regional  Plan  which  combined  them  with  additional 
proposals  and  presented  the  whole  with  reasoned 
argument. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  proposals  made  were 
carried  out.  In  fact,  the  part  devoted  to  rail  trans- 
portation and  rapid  transit  was  neglected  wholesale. 
For  one  thing  there  were  no  federal  or  other  funds  for 
such  improvements  and,  for  another,  the  autonomous 
authorities  which  dominate  the  region's  transpor- 
tation have  been  notorious  in  their  antipathy  to  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  rails.  The  neglect  of  this  part 
of  the  Regional  Plan  has  been  the  greatest  failure  on 
the  part  of  those  pushing  for  improvements  in  and 
out  of  the  city,  a  failure  for  which  the  city  has  paid 
dearly. 


Similar  neglect  was  visited  on  the  plans  and  ele- 
vations, the  civic  design  that  was  proposed.  The 
Regional  Plan  did  offer  towers,  domes,  monumental 
plazas  extending  from  templed  structures,  and 
bridges  with  elaborate  anchorages  and  approaches. 
They  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the 
plan.  None  of  the  schemes,  however,  would  have 
been  carried  out  under  any  circumstances;  the  Panic 
of  1929  effectively  killed  them,  and  the  American 
Renaissance  was  almost  dead.  When  construction 
revived  with  the  New  Deal,  another  style,  "Modern 
Art,"  had  taken  its  place. 

The  Classical  may  have  ruled  in  the  American 
Renaissance  but  it  was  accompanied,  as  we  know 
only  too  well,  by  a  rebellion  which,  in  architecture 
at  least,  went  by  the  name  of  Secessionism  as  early 
as  the  1900s.  Louis  Sullivan,  the  Chicago  architect 
whose  denunciations  of  Hunt's  work  and  of  the  1893 
Fair  are  often  cited,  is  the  best  known  of  the 
Secessionists.  The  name  might  be  applied  to  all  ar- 
tists who  have  stood  out  against  the  Classical  in  those 
days  and  since.  In  its  first  extreme  phase  Secession- 
ism did  not  arrive  in  this  country  until  the  Armory 
Show  of  1913;  by  the  1920s  its  followers  had  moved 
into  the  schools,  museums,  and  editorial  boards.  After 
1929,  with  the  founding  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  they  pushed  aside  the  men  of  the  American 
Renaissance  entirely,  and  by  World  War  II  they  were 
well  on  the  way  to  creating  a  Secessionist  academy 
which  has  come  to  be  even  more  entrenched  than 
the  old,  much  derided  academy. 

The  pioneers  of  Secessionism  are  for  the  most 
part  dead  although  those  who  survive,  such  as  Picasso, 
still  dominate  a  world  they  recast.  In  this  country  it 
is  often  believed  that  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Sullivan's 
presumed  heir,  was  most  important  in  fostering 
Secessionism's  influence.  This  is  not  so.  The  honors 
go  to  the  well-known  Franco-Swiss  architect  and 
painter,  Le  Corbusier.  His  power  came  from  his 
ability  to  pamphleteer.  As  early  as  1920  he  designed 
what  he  called  a  "city  of  towers,"  slabs  in  a  cross 
plan  built  on  open  lots.  Five  years  later,  commis- 
sioned fittingly  enough  by  the  aeroplane  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturer,  Gabriel  Voisin.  he  presented 
a  scheme  for  Paris  with  the  same  slab-like  boxes  in 
open  spaces.  "Les  gratte-ciels  dressent  leurs  grands 
pans  geometriques  tout  en  verre,"  he  proudly  an- 
nounced: the  skyscrapers  offer  their  big  geometric 
sides  all  of  glass.  The  Voisin  Plan,  which  presup- 
posed the  destruction  of  the  center  of  Paris,  was  surely 
the  first  example  of  urban  renewal  along  contem- 
porary Secessionist  lines.  Le  Corbusier  was  the  seer, 
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the  Ruskin  of  the  Modern  Movement,  to  give 
Secessionism  its  more  familiar  name.  It  would  seem 
today  that  his  influence  is  all  over  New  York,  in 
public  housing  projects,  on  the  glass  Park  Avenue, 
in  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  headquarters,  and  in 
the  new  World  Trade  Center. 

A  particular  appeal  of  his  theories  was  that  he 
saw  architecture  as  the  great  reforming  element,  an  al- 
ternative to  social  revolution.  Secessionism  would 
solve  all  problems,  especially  those  of  the  city.  "It 
is  a  question  of  building  which  is  at  the  root  of 
social  unrest  today,"  he  wrote  in  1923,  "architecture 
or  revolution."  There  is  sad  irony  for  us  in  the  solu- 
tions of  the  Daddy  of  "Architecture  Power";  the 
urban  renewal  which  he  was  the  first  to  suggest, 
coupled  with  denunciation  of  the  Classical  and  the 
past,  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of 
recent  social  unrest  in  American  cities. 

First  a  Scotsman  and  then  a  Swiss  have  made 
contemporary  New  York,  a  strange  twist  for  a  gener- 
ation of  New  Yorkers  given  to  talking  about  "Ameri- 
can art." 

Together  with  the  Regional  Plan  and  Seces- 
sionism, there  has  been  a  third  determining  force  in 
shaping  New  York — the  Rockefeller  family.  First 
families  have  not  been  without  their  influence  in  the 
city,  as  we  have  seen.  Yet  not  one  can  rival  the 
Rockefellers.  Their  first  imprint  was  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  now  Rockefeller  University,  built  in  1903 
on  the  old  Schermerhorn  property  overlooking  the 
East  River  in  the  East  60s.  Riverside  Church  on 
Riverside  Drive,  completed  in  1931,  was  the  next; 
its  tower  is  a  landmark  of  upper  Manhattan.  Fort 
Tryon  Park  with  the  Cloisters  is  another.  In  1917 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  bought  the  Billings  estate 
and  he  gave  it  to  the  city  as  Fort  Tryon  Park  in  1935. 
These  projects  were  modest  compared  to  the  building 
of  Rockefeller  Center,  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  city  during  the  Depression  years.  For  the 
public,  this  is  the  project  most  associated  with  the 
family. 

Yet  another  development,  not  to  be  passed  over 
despite  the  spectacular  Center,  was  John  D.,  Jr.'s 
buying  of  property  in  the  50s  west  of  Fifth  Avenue 
in  the  1920s.  In  seeking  to  have  a  residential  enclave 
around  his  father's  house  at  4  West  54th  Street  and 
his  own  next  door  at  No.  10,  he  held,  by  1929,  an 
estimated  $7  million's  worth  of  real  estate  in  the  area. 
This  property  explains  the  presence  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  on  West  53rd  Street.  As  much  as  he 
disliked  Modern  Art,  he  loved  his  wife  who  doted 
on  it.  To  please  her  he  gave  the  Museum  its  site  as 


well  as  the  land  for  the  Museum  garden  which  bears 
her  name,  formerly  occupied  by  his  and  his  father's 

residences. 

After  World  War  II  the  family's  efforts  gained 
momentum.  In  1947  John  D.,  Jr.,  bought  the  river- 
front in  the  East  40s  and  gave  it  to  the  United 
Nations,  bringing  world  government  to  New  York. 
His  sons,  as  much  as  he,  have  had  the  improvement 
fever.  David  Rockefeller  had  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  build  its  colossal  glass  headquarters  in  lower 
Manhattan.  It  was  also  David  who,  in  1960,  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  World  Trade  Center  and  had 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  take  over  its  con- 
struction. A  new  glass  box  near  South  Ferry  is  also 
due  to  his  intervention;  it  houses  offices  for  his  bank. 

The  outstanding  improvement  of  the  family  has, 
of  course,  been  Lincoln  Center,  propelled  by  John 
D.  III.  The  extent  of  the  family  influence  can  be  seen 
in  the  choice  of  the  designers  of  the  three  principal 
buildings  there,  Wallace  K.  Harrison  for  the  Opera 
House,  Max  Abramovitz  for  Philharmonic  Hall,  and 
Philip  Johnson  for  the  State  Theatre,  all  three  ac- 
knowledged "court  architects"  to  the  family. 

Beyond  these  many  projects  is  the  Rockefeller 
presence  in  the  continuing  vogue  for  Secessionism. 
Admittedly  the  Vanderbilts  had  had  a  similar  in- 
fluence in  patronizing  the  American  Renaissance  and 
bringing  limestone  to  New  York.  Their  patronage 
was  in  the  old-fashioned  tradition,  taking  the  form 
of  sumptuous  residences  for  themselves,  and  they 
were  honored  in  the  imitation.  The  Rockefellers, 
instead,  have  channeled  their  patronage  through 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  making  it  the  Secession- 
ist headquarters  both  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world.  And  they,  too,  have  been  honored  in  the 
imitation  by  those  who  have  built  "personal"  mu- 
seums for  Modern  Art. 

Assuming  that  the  Regional  Plan  Association, 
the  Rockefeller  family,  and  Le  Corbusier  have  been 
the  principal  forces  in  shaping  the  city  since  1930, 
we  may  ask  ourselves  if  they  will  continue  to  be  so. 
In  a  city  where  surprise  is  the  rule,  prophecy  is  not 
easy,  but  there  is  little  harm  in  attempting  it.  With 
the  Rockefeller  family  another  generation  is  in  the 
wings;  only  the  "Cousins,"  as  they  are  known,  do 
not  have  the  group  strength  of  the  "Brothers."  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  another  family  of  equal  wealth 
to  come  forward  as  their  heirs.  The  big  surprise 
might  be  that  New  York  would  obtain  a  mayor  who 
might  place  his  imprint  on  the  city  instead. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  is  very  much 
alive,  but  it  has  been  nudged  by  the  City  Planning 
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Commission  and  several  satellite  planning  com- 
missions operating  out  of  the  Mayor's  Office.  Nothing 
they  have  produced  has  yet  captured  the  public 
imagination,  not  even  the  six-volume  Master  Plan 
published  in  1969  and  1970.  Theirs  is  only  a  dupli- 
cation on  paper  of  the  visual  chaos  which  is  on  every 
side. 

As  for  the  shadow  of  Le  Corbusier,  it  covers 
all;  the  Rockefeller  family  and  the  planners  thrive 
beneath  it.  Prophecy  is  on  more  secure  grounds  here 
because  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  one  day 
disappear.  The  question  is  only  "When?"  The  trag- 
edy of  its  persisting  power  is  that  it  fell  on  the  city 
when  vast  complexes  were,  and  still  are,  being  built. 
We  think  at  once  of  Lincoln  Center,  Coop  City  in 
the  Bronx,  the  development  of  Welfare  Island,  and 
the  little  known  Arverne  Urban  Renewal  Project  on 
the  Rockaway  Peninsula.  This  last  will  consist  of 
6,500  apartments  with  an  extra  40  acres  for  an 
industrial  park,  the  whole  presumably  the  largest 
development  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Yet  all  of 
them  are  wonderful  opportunities  tossed  up  in  honor 
of  Le  Corbusier.  The  necessary  concept  that  beauty 
in  its  highest  form  lies  in  the  unity  and  adornment 
of  a  complex  of  buildings,  not  just  in  one  structure, 
is  wholly  absent  from  them. 

The  extreme  to  which  visual  nihilism  has  been 
carried  is  to  be  found  in  the  sad  exile  of  the  words 
"beauty"  and  "beautiful,"  from  current  use.  "In  my 
whole  year  in  City  Planning  at  Pratt  Institute,"  re- 
marked a  student  of  the  school  which  Frederic  B. 
Pratt,  like  his  father,  did  so  much  to  promote,  "I 
never  heard  the  word  'beautiful'." 


This  comment  started  a  vague  recollection.  Had 
I  not  seen  some  reference  to  the  word  in  a  clipping 
some  years  ago  at  Pratt  Institute?  Sure  enough,  there 
it  was.  In  a  speech  given  to  those  gathered  to  hear 
Edward  Herbert  Bennett  and  others  talk  of  Brook- 
lyn in  1912,  Frederic  B.  Pratt  had  this  to  say: 

The  question  of  employing  the  word,  "beautiful,"  in  our 
plan  has  come  up.  I  am  skeptical  about  using  that  word. 
Mr.  Bennett  tells  me  it  took  the  Chicago  committee  two 
years  to  eradicate  the  "beautiful"  idea  from  the  public 
mind.  "Beautiful"  is  essentially  a  feminine  word  that  doesn't 
belong  in  a  masculine  plan  which  relates  to  transpor- 
tation, light  and  air,  order,  system,  arrangement,  a  good 
sensible  plan — with  "beautiful"  following  naturally,  as  the 
adornment  feature. 

Quite  obviously  by  burying  the  word  the  men 
of  the  American  Renaissance  had  dug  their  own 
grave.  Along  with  the  word,  they  buried  civic  design, 
and  with  civic  design  they  buried  the  Classical 
tradition. 

At  the  start  of  the  first  part  of  this  article 
mention  was  made  of  Inigo  Jones'  design  for  the 
fort  of  New  Amsterdam  and  how  it  had  been  passed 
over  for  one  by  an  engineer.  What  draws  us  today 
to  the  great  sixteenth-century  architect  and  scene 
designer  is  that  whatever  he  did  was  beautiful.  So 
beautiful  was  his  work  that  the  public  called  for 
more,  to  Ben  Jonson's  great  irritation.  That  beauty 
has  to  be  regained,  with  all  its  Classical  invention, 
and  made  to  clothe  civic  design.  The  man  who  does 
it,  the  man  who  produces  the  new  Classical  vision, 
will  find  perhaps  that  even  New  Yorkers  no  longer 
spurn  it. 
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by  R.  H.  IVES  GAMMELL 

What  makes  one  picture  better  than  another?  What 
kinds  of  painting  are  "good  art"  and  what  kinds 
are  "bad  art"?  Is  it  not  all  a  matter  of  changing 
fashion  and  whimsical  taste?  Such  questions  must 
disturb  every  thoughtful  art  lover  in  our  bewildered 
era.  Although  no  wholly  convincing  answer  can  be 
immediately  forthcoming,  I  will  venture  to  suggest, 
if  only  as  a  working  hypothesis,  a  principle  long 
considered  axiomatic  among  painters. 

The  principle  is  simply  this.  In  art  any  great 
reputation  which  has  persisted  over  a  long  period 
of  time  deserves  respect.  It  is  surely  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  picture  which  has  been  regarded  as 
a  masterpiece  by  many  generations  or  a  painter  whose 
prestige  has  survived  several  changes  of  fashion 
proffers  something  of  genuine  and  lasting  value.  The 
world  has  often  misjudged  artists  during  their  life- 
times, but  history  demonstrates  that  after  the  lapse 
of  some  eighty  years  or  so,  calculating  from  the 
death  of  the  last  influential  artistic  figure,  with  the 
passing  of  about  three  generations,  the  pictures  of 
a  period  are  seen  in  a  truer  perspective.  The  rank 
assigned  to  painters  about  a  hundred  years  after  the 
era  during  which  they  were  active  remains,  in  most 
cases,  fairly  stable,  although  the  manipulations  of  art 
dealers  or  the  writings  of  momentarily  influential 
critics  may  from  time  to  time  arouse  passing  interest 
in  some  almost  forgotten  mediocrity.  But  the  endur- 
ing renown  of  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Raphael,  of  Leon- 
ardo's "Mona  Lisa"  or  of  Titian's  "Entombment," 
clearly  must  have  a  basis  more  substantial  than  clever 
salesmanship  or  artificially  induced  empathy.  Five  or 
six  decades  of  celebrity  have  often  proved  unfounded 
and  the  painter's  acclaim  ephemeral.  Art  history  pre- 
sents many  examples  of  artists  greatly  admired  in 
their  day,  even  hailed  as  major  masters,  whom  later 
generations  relegated  to  virtual  oblivion;  Zuccari, 
Arpino,  Mengs,  and  West,  for  instance.  But  a  reputa- 
tion which  has  persisted,  reviving  again  and  again 
after  periods  of  momentary  neglect,  denotes  a  fine 
artist  or  a  masterly  painting.  The  axiom  is  reversible. 
A  great  picture  is,  by  definition,  one  which  has 
continued  to  make  a  strong  appeal  throughout  many 
shifts  of  esthetic  taste.  The  man  who  painted  it 
knew  his  business.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  we  may 
logically  conclude  that  the  common  denominators  of 
such  long  acclaimed  masterworks,  if  correctly  identi- 


fied and  interpreted,  could  provide  answers  to  the 
questions  from  which  we  started  off.  At  any  rate  such 
an  assumption  was  basic  to  the  teaching  dispensed  by 
most  of  the  influential  ateliers  which  flourished  during 
the  great  centuries  of  European  painting. 

But  on  what,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  the  "opin- 
ion of  posterity"  founded  that  we  should  accord  it 
such  significance?  Probing  examination  reveals  that 
this  "opinion"  unwittingly  reflects  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  successive  generations  of  accomplished  paint- 
ers, who  tested,  verified,  and  refined  their  workshops 
as  they  copied  famous  pictures,  analyzed  and  em- 
ulated them,  endlessly  discussed  pros  and  cons  with 
fellow  professionals,  and  subsequently  applied  what 
they  had  learned  to  encompass  their  own  objectives. 
Gradually  the  cultivated  public  assimilates  these  ver- 
dicts without  realizing  their  origin  or  appreciating  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  based.  The  verdicts  en- 
dure because  they  represent  the  trained  observation 
and  the  disciplined  thinking  of  men  who  grappled 
successfully  with  artistic  problems  and  difficulties 
similar  to  those  triumphantly  overcome  by  the  mas- 
ters, whose  works  they  learned  to  admire  and  praise 
authoritatively  through  their  own  studio  trials  and 
errors.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  painters  well 
grounded  in  their  craft  have  acted  as  a  perpetual 
tribunal  composed  of  an  everchanging  personnel 
which  has  repeatedly  brought  back  into  prominence 
the  pictures  which  meet  its  exacting  professional  stan- 
dards. Gradually  these  pictures  have  become  the  rec- 
ognized classics  of  painting. 

Nonpainters  are  often  confused  by  the  obvious 
disagreements  of  painters  among  themselves.  These 
disagreements  usually  spring  from  the  diversity  of 
the  objectives  which  lie  within  the  operative  range 
of  the  painter's  art  and  from  the  little  understood 
fact  that  command  of  one  branch  does  not  of  itself 
entail  understanding  of  other  departments,  each  of 
which  requires  specialized  training  and  experience. 
Actually,  a  painter  fully  comprehends,  and  therefore 
evaluates  discriminatingly,  only  those  areas  of  his 
complex  craft  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  consider- 
able mastery,  a  truth  not  always  grasped  by  those 
whose  skill  is  limited  to  only  one  category.  For 
instance,  a  man  cannot  pass  a  truly  professional  judg- 
ment on  portraiture  until  he  has  shown  himself  at 
the  very  least  capable  of  successfully  rendering  a 
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head  convincingly;  but  even  that  difficult  and  now 
well-nigh  lost  accomplishment  will  not  qualify  him 
to  estimate  perceptively  whether  a  mural  painting  ful- 
fills its  primary  purpose,  which  is  to  enhance  the 
architectural  setting  for  which  it  was  designed,  or 
to  pass  on  the  merit  of  a  landscape  established  on 
color  relationships  observed  out  of  doors.  Each  of 
these  types  of  painting  calls  for  sensibilities  developed 
by  its  appropriate  type  of  training.  So,  while  it  is 
true  that  no  single  painter,  or  group  of  painters 
specializing  in  a  single  objective,  is  likely  to  provide 
comprehensive  understanding  of  all  forms  of  painting, 
the  striking  unanimity  with  which  artists  highly 
skilled  in  any  one  line  react  to  pictures  painted  with 
a  like  intent  predicates  the  existence  of  valid  and  us- 
able criteria  for  canvases  belonging  to  each  category. 

The  long-term  collective  judgment  of  profession- 
ally trained  painters,  however,  manages  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  these  sometimes  conflicting  and  in- 
compatible concepts  of  painting  and  it  has  shown 
itself,  by  and  large,  to  be  lasting.  I  must  emphasize 
that  the  word  painter  as  it  is  used  in  this  article  de- 
notes a  professional  maker  of  pictures  well  schooled 
in  at  least  one  major  branch  of  his  elusive  calling. 
Within  his  own  field  such  a  man  speaks  with  author- 
ity. But  the  mere  act  of  manipulating  brushes  is  in- 
sufficient to  promote  a  person  into  this  class.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  fact  that  a  man  has  attempted 
to  paint  and  has  failed  to  do  it  well  opens  his 
judgment  to  suspicion,  for  he  has  thereby  demonstrat- 
ed his  incapacity  to  perceive  and  comprehend  painter- 
ly attributes.  Blundering  efforts  at  painting  invariably 
denote  the  insensibility  of  the  perpetrator  and  fore- 
warn that  his  judgments  of  other  men's  work  will 
be  warped  by  the  same  defective  observation  which 
distorts  his  own  attempts  to  render  what  he  sees. 

I  submit  then  two  propositions  which  seem  to 
me  substantiated  by  the  long  history  of  painting.  The 
first  is  that  pictures  which  have  been  recognized  as 
masterpieces  over  an  extended  period  have  main- 
tained their  position  by  virtue  of  certain  constituent 
qualities  which  may  justifiably  be  held  responsible  for 
their  enduring  esthetic  interest.  The  second  is  that  if 
we  can  identify  the  common  denominators  of  great 
paintings  they  may  serve  to  establish  reliable  guide- 
lines for  making  artistic  judgments. 

The  central  problem,  then,  would  be  to  isolate 
such  traits  as  are  common  to  these  masterworks  and 
I  now  submit,  in  the  summarized  form  necessitated  by 
my  allotted  space,  some  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
working  hypothesis.  My  own  observation  has  been 
that  two  constituents  in  particular  recur  with  striking 


regularity  in  time-honored  paintings.  In  all  of  them 
we  find  interpretations  of  things  observed  by  the 
painter  stated  with  exceptional  skill  and  perceptivity, 
always  within  the  pictorial  conventions  of  the  time 
and  place  in  which  they  were  painted,  of  course. 
And  we  also  note  that  these  renderings  are  subtly 
integrated  into  harmonious  tonal  balances  and  pat- 
terns entertaining  to  the  eye  in  themselves.  Further- 
more, while  both  attributes  are  present  in  every  long 
accredited  masterpiece,  it  would  seem  that  relative 
weakness  in  one  of  these  elements  must  be  offset 
by  exceptional  strength  in  the  other  if  the  picture 
is  to  survive  as  art.  The  greatest  paintings  have 
both  properties  in  a  very  high  degree.  From  this 
I  conclude  that  the  conjunction  of  these  two  adjuncts 
is  the  agent  preponderantly  operative  in  this  survival. 
And  I  will  therefore  hazard  the  following  principle. 
The  art  of  representational  painting  is  founded  on 
the  organized  interplay  of  abstract  patterns  with  finely 
rendered  aspects  of  visual  truth,  and  the  merit  of 
pictures  should  be  judged  primarily  on  that  basis. 

This  dictum  is  simply  the  restatement  of  a  truth 
long  since  established  in  professional  studios  and  few 
people  at  all  familiar  with  art  history  will  quarrel 
with  it.  The  reader  may  even  wonder  why  so  much 
remains  in  dispute  if  painting  is  as  simple  as  all 
that.  The  difficulty,  and  the  resulting  confusion,  stem 
from  the  inability  of  the  untrained  eye  to  distinguish 
either  patterning  or  visual  truth,  an  unpalatable  fact 
of  life  all  but  unmentionable  in  a  world  where  the 
pursuit  of  painting  is  touted  as  a  kind  of  cure-all 
for  human  ills,  bringing  happiness  to  those  who  take 
it  up,  together  with  the  mysterious  entities  known 
as  social  status  and  culture,  perhaps  even  wealth  and 
mental  stability.  The  art  itself  remains  loosely  defined 
in  esoteric  verbiage,  while  the  formidable  difficulty 
of  painting  even  a  passably  good  picture  is  completely 
ignored.  As  Degas  liked  to  reiterate,  "Painting  isn't 
very  difficult  when  you  don't  know.  But  when  you 
begin  to  know  ...  Oh!  Alors!"  The  world's  great 
pictures  were  painted  by  extremely  skilled  artists  for 
whom  the  act  of  seeing  had  become  a  profoundly 
exciting  experience  because  their  vision  was  sensitized 
by  long  and  rigorous  disciplines.  A  painter  com- 
municates his  emotional  or  intellectual  intent  through 
a  very  complex  but  essentially  visual  craft  wherein 
all  things  must  remain  subservient  to  the  eye  if 
its  messages  are  to  retain  lasting  interest.  This  art 
has  often  been  called  the  art  of  seeing  and  the  rep- 
resentational painter's  training  has  ever  been,  above 
all,  an  education  of  the  eye.  Furthermore,  pictures 
deliver  their  content  only  to  the  visually  perceptive, 
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just  as  music  speaks  only  to  listeners  endowed  with 
a  musical  ear;  but  to  these  numerically  restricted  de- 
votees great  pictures  carry  meanings  of  incalculable 
value.  Such  dedicated  picture  lovers  have  little  in 
common  with  the  enthusiasts  who  pause  before  cur- 
rently fashionable  canvases  to  parrot  cryptic  phrases 
picked  up  in  art  courses  but  walk  blandly  past  master- 
pieces catalogued  under  names  which  they  have  not 
been  instructed  to  admire. 

Consider  the  present  situation.  Huge  prices  are 
paid  for  almost  any  picture  endorsed  by  our  influ- 
ential tastemakers,  museums  count  and  proudly  pub- 
licize the  hordes  of  visitors  whom  they  manage  to 
lure  through  their  turnstyles,  and,  in  this  country 
alone,  several  million  people  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds apply  paint  to  canvas  and  paper  in  the 
confident  belief  that  they  are  practicing  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  But  the  significant  result  of  all  this  feverish 
activity,  the  thing  which  should  be  glaringly  self- 
evident  to  any  one  who  uses  his  eyes  when  he  looks 
at  pictures,  is  that  the  number  of  living  painters 
sufficiently  versed  in  their  art  to  turn  out  a  picture 
acceptable  by  the  older  standards  is  reaching  the 
vanishing  point.  It  has  taken  a  scant  forty  years  to 
destroy  a  fine  art  which  was  held  up  as  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  western  civilization  for  six  centuries. 

Throughout  those  four  decades  painting  has 
been  interpreted  to  a  credulous  but  fundamentally 
indifferent  public  by  voluble  "authorities,"  whose 
working  experience  of  painting,  if  they  boast  of  any, 
has  only  served  to  demonstrate  their  congenital  in- 
sensitivity  to  visual  values;  for  a  man's  drawing  and 
painting  give  pitiless  publicity  to  his  measure  in  that 
domain.  These  interpreters  of  art  include  the  partially 
instructed  enthusiasts  who  daub  and  pontificate  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  their  own  ineptitude  and  incom- 
prehension. They  include  the  teachers  who  dispense 
nebulous  aphorisms  to  art  classes  but  cannot  perform 
competently  the  simplest  tasks  demanded  of  the  pro- 
fessional painter.  They  include  the  museum  men 
whose  unlimited  influence  stems  from  official  posi- 
tions for  which,  more  often  than  not,  they  are  un- 
qualified. They  include  the  art  critics  empowered  by 
art-blind  editors  to  tell  their  docile  and  unquestioning 
readers  what  to  admire  and  what  to  scorn.  These 
good  folk  have  made  plain  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  the  truth  of  Leonardo's  dictum:  "The  su- 
preme tragedy  occurs  when  theory  outstrips  practice." 

No  genuine  revival  of  painting  can  get  under 
way  until  its  backers  understand  very  clearly  that 
the  current  downward  trend  will  not  be  reversed  by 
attracting  ever  larger  throngs  to  museum  champagne 


receptions,  nor  by  herding  adolescents  past  canvases 
whose  import  inevitably  eludes  their  juvenile  under- 
standing, nor  by  encouraging  grammar  school 
children  to  scribble  "creatively,"  and  perhaps  least 
of  all  by  the  useless  folderol  which  passes  for  teaching 
in  contemporary  art  schools.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
these  beguiling  activities  be  abandoned.  I  simply  point 
out  that  they  contribute  nothing  whatever  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  great  masters  did  supremely 
well  or  to  the  making  of  future  painters.  My  plea 
is  that  practical  measures  be  taken  to  train,  develop, 
and  support  the  always  numerically  tiny  but  poten- 
tially very  important  handful  of  genuinely  talented 
young  people  who  feel  an  irresistible  urge  to  fulfil 
their  destinies  as  painters  but  are  unable  to  find 
teachers  capable  of  showing  them  the  way.  Only  they 
can  revive  the  moribund  art,  but  first  they  must  un- 
dergo a  long  and  arduous  training  under  a  painter 
who  knows  his  craft  and  how  to  impart  it. 

Only  a  few  latent  artists  of  distinction  are  born 
in  each  generation  and  the  future  of  painting  always 
rests  in  their  hands.  Those  who  came  of  age  after 
1930  were  misdirected  and  so  lost  their  chance.  Mat- 
ters have  now  reached  such  a  pass  that  it  may 
already  be  too  late  to  reconstitute  the  conditions 
which  once  favored  apprenticeships  susceptible  of 
turning  out  capable  painters.  A  detailed  examination 
of  these  conditions  would  exceed  the  scope  of  this 
article.  But  I  will  cite  as  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  the  restoration  of  the  art  to  its  former  status 
a  frank  and  open  recognition  of  the  unbridgeable 
gap  which  divides  painting  in  the  traditional  accep- 
tation from  the  contemporary  modernistic  idioms.  The 
two  approaches  are  separate  and  distinct  art  forms 
and  must  be  accepted  as  such,  perhaps  both  destined 
to  flourish  side  by  side,  but  dissimilar  in  their  philos- 
ophy, their  intent,  and  their  methods.  Each  requires 
its  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  expertise. 
Practitioners  of  one  form  are  not  thereby  qualified 
to  pass  professional  judgments  on  the  other,  still  less 
to  teach  it  or  to  supervise  its  teaching.  Knowledgeable 
traditional  painters  freely  admit  themselves  to  be  at 
a  loss  among  modernistic  canvases  and  gladly  with- 
draw from  decision-making  where  only  such  pictures 
are  concerned.  The  modernists,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
claim themselves  the  true  continuators  of  European 
painting  from  whom  none  of  its  secrets  are  hid. 
As  the  modernists  now  constitute  a  huge  majority 
of  those  presently  preoccupied  with  painting,  there 
appears  to  be  little  hope  that  the  older  branch  of 
painting  will  be  given  a  chance  to  reassert  its  own  very 
different  values.  That  is  where  matters  stand  today. 
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When  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield  wrote  his  Mural 
Painting  in  America  in  1914,  he  placed  chief  em- 
phasis on  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  successful 
decoration.  These  obstacles  owed  their  existence  to 
the  novelty,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  task  itself. 
Major  decoration,  that  is  the  incorporation  of  painting 
and  sculpture  in  the  architectural  scheme,  had  been 
a  part  of  general  practice  for  exactly  twenty-one  years, 
the  span  of  childhood,  when  his  book  appeared;  for 
the  era  of  decoration  had  begun  almost  as  if  on  signal 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 
Though  he  was  concerned  with  the  difficulties  still 
very  much  present  as  his  profession  came  to  maturity, 
Blashfield  was  confident  that  they  would  be  overcome, 
and  he  looked  forward  to  a  golden  future  for  the 
American  interior.  Increase  of  knowledge  and  skill 
he  saw  as  the  natural  product  of  the  experience  so 
far  gained  and,  of  far  more  consequence,  it  seemed 
apparent  to  him  that  the  example  provided  by  the 
work  already  accomplished  would  stimulate  a  uni- 
versal thirst  for  embellishment.  The  chief  problem 
would  be  the  training  of  a  sufficient  number  of  artists 
to  respond  to  this  need. 

In  fact,  even  as  Blashfield  wrote,  mural  decora- 
tion was  at  its  zenith.  It  would  flourish  for  almost 
twenty  years  more,  but  it  would  be  on  a  descending 
slope  and  Blashfield  himself  (who  was  forty-four 
when  the  era  began)  would  survive  his  calling. 

But  from  where  we  stand,  there  is  less  to  wonder 
at  in  the  failure  of  Blashfield's  sanguine  expectations 
than  at  the  extraordinary  heights  that  had  been  al- 
ready reached  by  the  time  he  made  these  optimistic 
predictions.  For,  as  denizens  of  an  age  of  austerity, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine,  much  less  believe  in, 
the  existence  of  the  architectural  atmosphere  that 
prevailed  half  a  century  ago.  The  union  of  the 
arts,  to  which  at  all  times  lip  service  has  been  paid, 
was  at  that  point  a  glowing  actuality.  The  project 
of  any  pretensions  in  which  painters  did  not  partici- 
pate was  an  occasion  for  surprise,  less  from  the  loss 
felt  than  at  the  departure  from  customary  practice. 
Nor  was  this  the  case  only  at  very  high  levels.  The 
cathedral  and  the  capitol  had  plenty  of  company. 
Churches  and  libraries,  courthouses  and  schools, 
banks,  clubs,  offices,  railroad  terminals,  private 
houses,  hotels,  and  theaters  were  brought  to  comple- 


tion by  a  common  effort  of  all  the  arts.  By  this  means 
the  country  was  launched  on  the  sole  course  that 
could  have  created  a  beauty  which,  if  widely  enough 
distributed,  would  have  supported  our  other  claims 
to  world  leadership. 

We  Americans  were  not  the  only  ones  expecting 
artistic  leadership  to  fall  into  our  hands.  This  did 
not  occur,  but  we  briefly  approached  such  leadership. 
For  during  the  forty  years  that  decoration  was  cul- 
tivated, stress  was  laid  not  on  art  appreciation  nor 
on  famous  artists,  but  on  the  arts  as  instruments  to 
enhance  the  environment,  with  nothing  less  than  pub- 
lic sumptuousness  as  the  goal.  If  the  thought  so 
framed  has  an  implausible  ring,  that  is  because  any 
such  largeness  of  purpose  is  now  foreign  to  us.  Yet 
what  other  goal  marks  those  epochs  distinguished  by 
their  art?  We  think  of  Egypt,  or  Greece,  or  Byzan- 
tium, or  Cathay,  as  gorgeous  to  the  passing  glance, 
not  as  possessed  of  private  treasures  squirreled  away. 
Such  treasures  existed,  and  in  fact  survived  their  en- 
vironment, but  they  do  not  account  for  the  image 
of  these  civilizations,  whose  great  creations  they  only 
epitomize. 

For  the  United  States  nothing  held  more  promise 
than  this  union  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing. The  compact  was  a  boon  for  architecture  because 
only  by  merging  itself  with  the  other  arts  could  it 
come  to  its  fullest  flower.  To  painting  and  sculpture 
it  was  of  incalculable  value,  because  they  exert  all 
their  force  only  in  settings  that  have  been  prepared 
for  them. 

Blashfield  was  right  in  thinking  of  his  period 
as  one  of  apprenticeship.  The  movement  in  those 
two  decades  had  barely  gotten  under  way.  The  point 
had  not  been  reached  where  all  parties  worked 
smoothly  together,  nor  was  the  nature  of  the  problem 
posed  by  decoration  perfectly  grasped.  Much  that  was 
done  was  poor,  but  it  was  poor  only  in  the  light 
of  its  failure  to  accomplish  the  special  end  sought, 
and  this  failure  illustrated  the  difficulties  of  the 
task. 

Grandeur,  once  common  to  the  homes  of  the 
rich  and  the  movie  theater  of  the  masses,  is  now, 
of  course,  under  a  cloud.  The  case  against  it  is  gen- 
erally subscribed  to.  Criticism  of  our  age  of  decoration 
is  directed  far  less  at  the  merit  of  individual  works 
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Oil  study  for  'The  Flight  of  the  Night."  one  of  William  Morris  Hunt's  lunettes  for  the  Assembly  Chamber  in  the  New  York 
State  Capitol,  Albany.  Photo  courtesy   of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


than  at  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  undertaken. 
But  the  great  body  of  work  executed  in  Blashfield's 
day  is  still  in  existence,  and  it  is  a  matter  less  of 
fairness  than  of  reasonableness  that  it  be  weighed  on 
its  merits.  Moreover,  the  very  issue  of  the  propriety 
of  magnificence  is  philosophical  rather  than  aesthetic. 
Magnificence  itself  is  simply  beauty  wrought  to  a 
very  high  pitch,  and  to  a  large  extent  its  rejection, 
however  framed  in  terms  of  form,  is  but  another 
manifestation  of  a  want  of  inclination  toward  art 
itself. 

A  mural  painting,  properly  led  up  to  by  sub- 
ordinate painting  and  carving  or  modeling  can  alone 
fully  crown  the  scheme  of  any  interior.  This  is  less 
true  of  sculpture  only  because  groups  of  any  size 
are  out  of  place  indoors.  If  mural  painting  is  absent, 
decoration  which  is  at  all  rich  reaches  no  fitting 
climax.  And  if  the  aim  is  unobtrusiveness,  the  very 
notion  of  the  room  as  a  work  of  art  is  gone.  In  that 
event,  where  is  architecture?  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  there  are  very  few  American  interiors,  save  from 
the  four  decades  we  are  dealing  with,  that  are  of 
any  interest  in  themselves.  A  case  may  be  made 
against  the  very  idea  of  an  interior  calling  attention 
to  itself;  but  the  stronger  the  case  is  made,  the  more 
clearly  it  tells  against  the  very  nature  of  architecture. 

Our  attention  today  is  so  fixed  on  easel  painting 
in  matters  of  art  that  where  an  ambitious  interior 


is  not  a  success,  the  painter's  want  of  talent  is  im- 
mediately cited  as  the  explanation.  But  in  fact  the 
cause  is  elsewhere,  for,  in  a  room  rightly  conceived, 
painting  of  very  modest  merit  can  only  be  an  enhance- 
ment. The  fault  almost  invariably  is  in  the  painter's 
misunderstanding  of  his  peculiar  role  and  the  archi- 
tect's misunderstanding  of  both  the  painter's  and  his 
own.  When  both  roles  are  grasped  and  the  efforts 
of  the  two  complement  each  other,  beauty  is  certain 
to  result.  But  this  is  easier  to  state  than  to  achieve, 
for  the  relationship  is  a  delicate  one.  The  architect 
must  be  the  master  of  his  scheme,  but  the  painter 
rather  lends  himself  to  the  architect's  purposes  than 
follows  instructions.  The  architect,  in  turn,  must  adapt 
those  purposes  to  the  painter's  contribution.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  subtle  requirements  of  this  for- 
mula are  rarely  met  to  perfection;  but  only  in  eras 
when  these  collaborations  were  everyday  affairs  was 
this  end  approached. 

As  to  the  impediments  to  harmony  among  the 
collaborators,  time  would  have  worn  away  rough 
edges,  and  experience  would  have  shown  more  and 
more  exactly  what  was  demanded  of  each  participant. 
And  as  civic  beauty  increased,  it  is  hard  not  to 
think  that  very  soon  communities  would  have  begun 
to  compete  with  one  another  in  what  each  could 
accomplish. 

As  styles  go  in  America,  the  length  of  time 
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allotted  to  the  development  of  mural  painting  was 
not  unfairly  brief.  However,  measured  against  any 
similar  development  elsewhere  or  earlier  that  came 
to  full  fruition,  the  less  than  half  a  century  we 
gave  ourselves  for  this  experiment  was  but  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelash.  It  is  essential  that  we  recognize  its  ter- 
mination for  the  calamity  it  was,  and  to  hold  the 
brief  interlude  of  cooperation  between  artist  and 
architect  as  the  pattern  of  what  we  must  return  to 
if  we  envision  for  ourselves  an  artistic  role  in  the 
world  at  all  equal  to  our  industrial  and  political 
importance. 

Mural  decoration  sprang  full-blown  on  the 
country  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893. 
It  did  not  develop  from  primitive  beginnings  and 
was,  in  fact,  perfectly  independent  of  the  tentative 
efforts  that  had  preceded  it.  Its  chief  practitioners 
were  all  products  of  French  training  and,  consequent- 
ly, inheritors  of  the  tradition  exemplified  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
with  both  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  When  they 
undertook  the  great  commissions  for  the  Fair  at 
Chicago  it  was  the  Parisian  example  that  guided  them, 
not  the  work  of  American  pathfinders. 

Of  the  work  completed  before  the  Fair,  attention 
is  customarily  devoted  principally  to  John  La  Farge's 
murals  for  Trinity  Church  in  Boston.  It  is  the  fact 
of  this  work,  however,  rather  than  any  special  merit 
in  it,  that  is  generally  noted.  La  Farge  was  so  revered 
by  his  contemporaries  that  his  painting  itself  seems 
to  have  been  largely  spared  close  examination,  but 
one  measure  of  his  lack  of  success  at  Trinity  might 
be  the  fact  that  its  architect,  Richardson,  never  again 
allowed  mural  painting  a  role  in  any  of  his  schemes. 
Elsewhere,  around  this  time,  a  very  beautiful  frieze 
had  been  painted  in  Newport  for  Catherine  Lorillard 
Wolfe  by  Walter  Crane,  the  great  English  decorator. 
In  New  York,  Darius  Ogden  Mills  employed  A.  J. 
Mazerolle,  the  Frenchman,  and  Walter  Shirlaw,  for 
what  was  probably  the  earliest  major  private  figure 
decoration  in  the  United  States.  Much  later,  practic- 
ally on  the  eve  of  the  Chicago  Fair,  Elihu  Vedder 
painted  the  dining  room  of  the  Collis  P.  Huntington 
house.  None  of  these  works,  of  course,  was  widely 
known,  or  has  survived  its  setting. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  first  heroic  public  decoration  in  the 
United  States  would  be  successful.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  total  failure.  Because  of  defects  in  the  building, 
and  the  painter's  own  ignorance  of  the  mechanical 
side  of  his  enormous  task,  William  Morris  Hunt's 
lunettes  for  the  Capitol  at  Albany  vanished  almost 


the  Figure  of  Fame,  from  the  pendentive  by  Edwin  How- 
land  Blash  field  for  I  he  Hudson  County  Courthouse  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
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before  they  were  dry,  a  disaster  that  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  their  creator's  suicide.  What  is  remarkable 
is  that  if  the  fatal  difficulties  had  been  overcome, 
and  the  paintings  remained  in  existence,  they  would 
have  been  the  most  imposing  mural  compositions  in 
America,  as  can  be  surmised  from  surviving  sketches. 
Professionalism  was  to  develop  rapidly  in  the  decades 
shortly  to  follow,  but  in  breadth  of  conception  and 
execution,  Hunt's  magnificent  panels  were  never 
equaled. 

Though  these  early  projects  had  little  connection 
with  the  great  body  of  work  that  was  about  to  blossom 
forth,  they  represented,  at  any  rate,  contemporary 
artistic  activity.  However,  the  most  extensive  project 
of  all,  both  in  terms  of  time  and  area,  and  the  one 
actually  to  be  seen  by  the  greatest  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, was  utterly  unrelated  either  to  what  was  to 
come  after  it,  or  to  what  was  being  done  at  the 
same  time.  This  was  the  embellishment  of  the  interior 
of  the  National  Capitol  by  Constantino  Brumidi.  No 
other  painter  ever  approached  Brumidi  in  his  under- 
standing of  ornamental  and  mechanical  requirements, 
to  which  the  richness  of  the  Capitol's  corridors  testi- 
fies. It  must  be  added  that  very  few  failed  to  excel 
him  in  skill  and  inventiveness.  The  disdain  shown  him 
on  this  score,  however,  was  too  strong;  it  would  far 
better  have  profited  his  detractors  to  take  more  to 
heart  his  command  of  the  decorative  idiom.  This, 
unfortunately,  was  not  to  be  the  strong  point  of  the 
generation  responsible  for  the  outburst  of  mural  paint- 
ing at  the  century's  end. 

It  is  a  moot  point  who  is  to  be  called  the  best 
among  any  group  of  artists,  but  the  leaders  of  the 
generation  of  muralists,  in  the  volume  of  their  work 
and  the  importance  of  the  commissions  assigned  them, 
were  Blashfield,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  Francis  D.  Millet. 
Millet  literally  had  been  the  leader  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  where  he  had  supervised  the  painters.  His 
eminence,  then  and  subsequently,  illustrated  the  lim- 
itations of  the  prevailing  outlook,  for,  a  Salon  painter 
of  anecdotes,  he  failed  ever  to  display  the  least  con- 
cern for  the  peculiar  nature  of  decorative  painting. 
Blashfield  and  Cox,  in  this  regard,  were  always  ex- 
tremely conscientious,  though  they  were  not  instinc- 
tive ornamentalists. 

In  all  the  great  team  undertakings  in  which 
he  took  part  Blashfield  invariably  had  the  principal 
role.  In  the  court  houses  the  pendentives  of  the 
central  wells  fell  to  his  lot;  in  the  state  capitols, 
the  most  conspicuous  panels.  The  confidence  dis- 
played in  him  was  always  vindicated.  Blashfield  not 
only  did  justice  to  every  opportunity  offered  him,  but 


his  personal  style  dominates  the  impression  conveyed 
by  the  whole  age,  as  much  from  the  distinction  of 
his  contribution  as  from  its  prominence. 

Still,  the  certainty  of  Blashfield's  selection  for 
every  post  of  honor  calls  attention  to  an  odd  circum- 
stance surrounding  all  the  most  ambitious  decorative 
enterprises:  the  curiously  noncompetitive  nature  of 
the  commissions.  The  artists,  by  and  large,  were  al- 
ways the  same;  Blashfield  merely  headed  them.  It 
was  as  if  a  kind  of  traveling  company  went  about 
the  country  painting  its  public  buildings  and  driving 
off  intruders  or  rivals.  The  design  of  the  buildings, 
however,  was  by  no  means  similarly  monopolized. 
Generally  there  was  a  separate  architect  for  each. 
Often  the  choice  was  determined  by  a  formal  com- 
petition; where  this  was  not  the  case,  the  architects 
lobbied  for  the  job  at  stake.  Results  may  appear 
to  justify  the  fact  that  no  means  so  crass  operated 
in  the  selection  of  the  painters.  It  is  hard  not  to 
think,  however,  that  if  they  had  been  compelled  to 
vie  with  one  another,  even  greater  splendor  would 
have  been  achieved.  Competition  might  have  elimin- 
ated some  of  their  not  too  scarce  commonplace  work; 
but  what  is  more  important,  artists  of  greater  talent 
than  some  of  the  select  handful  would  have  been 
given  the  public  commissions  their  abilities  warranted. 

Elihu  Vedder  possessed  the  most  thorough 
mastery  of  the  problem  posed  by  decoration.  This 
was  owing,  first,  to  his  intelligence,  and  second,  to 
his  having  taken  as  his  model  the  work  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  of  the  past,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lived,  while  his  colleagues  were  instructed  by  the 
popular  painters  of  Paris.  The  fruit  of  the  understand- 
ing so  gained  is  that  his  five  panels  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  his  single  one  at  Bowdoin  College 
are  far  more  truly  ornamental  than  any  other  work 
in  either  setting,  or,  for  that  matter,  than  any  figure 
decoration  in  the  country  except  Brumidi's.  It  is  only 
fair,  both  to  the  other  painters  and  to  their  French 
teachers,  to  add  that  Vedder  never  matched  the  most 
accomplished  of  his  colleagues  in  facility.  It  was  his 
thought  that  set  him  apart. 

William  de  Leftwich  Dodge,  alone  among  the 
American  mural  painters  who  studied  there,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  pupil  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  hence  as  a  Tenderer  of  the  posed  model.  But 
he  had,  as  well,  a  command  of  the  figure  in  motion 
which  his  colleagues  did  not  share.  This  power  of 
improvisation  he  occasionally  abused,  and  some  of 
his  work  verges  on  cartooning;  but  at  his  best,  Dodge 
was  without  a  rival  in  giving  life  to  his  creations. 
His  greatest  triumph  was  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Ex- 
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"Ambition,"  ceiling  by  William  dc  Leftwich  Dodge  for  the  Northwest  Pavilion  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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The  1896  one  dollar  Silver  Certificate,  from 
the  design  by  Will  Low. 


An  advertisement  for  the  White  motor  car  by  Otho  Cushing. 


position  of  1915  which,  though  inferior  in  other  re- 
spects, was  much  more  resplendently  painted  than  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  had  been.  A  factor  in 
this  superiority  was  the  inclusion  among  the  Panama- 
Pacific's  decorators  of  the  most  famous  mural  painter 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Frank  Brangwyn,  who  did 
other  permanent  work  in  the  United  States,  principal- 
ly the  pendentives  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Missouri 
State  Capitol. 

References  to  a  few  men  in  the  public  eye 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  painting  of  murals 
became  briefly  a  widespread  calling.  Muralists  even 
had  a  professional  society,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
it  included  all  the  men  who  might  have  been  eligible. 
The  architectural  periodicals  devoted  almost  as  much 
space  to  painting  and  carving  as  to  the  design  of 
the  structures  these  other  arts  completed.  Writing  in 
1926,  Frank  Jewett  Mather  could  speak  of  mural 
painting  as  "part  and  parcel  of  our  daily  lives." 
A  national  guide  compiled  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts  three  years  earlier,  Art  in  Our  Country, 
makes  mention  of  galleries  and  museums,  but  its 
assumption  is  that  the  reader's  primary  interest  will 
be  in  civic  sculpture  and  painted  decoration.  In 
all  this  work,  it  should  be  emphasized,  the  breadth 
of  interest  and  patronage  indicated  is  of  immensely 
greater  artistic  significance  than  the  examples  of  in- 
dividual attainment. 

Nothing  demonstrates  better  the  hold  on  the 
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national  outlook  of  the  idea  of  mural  painting  than 
the  employment  of  its  conventions  elsewhere  than  on 
walls.  In  1896  the  most  beautiful  of  the  United  States 
Notes  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving.  These  were  all  conceived  in  elaborate 
allegorical  terms,  with  the  civic  spirit  expressed  in 
rich  figure  compositions.  If  the  fitness  of  this  particu- 
lar commission  is  apparent,  what  is  even  more  note- 
worthy is  that  the  graphic  arts  in  general  followed 
this  lead.  Examples  of  the  use  of  the  Classical  vocab- 
ulary in  advertising  are  infinite.  Political  cartoonists 
not  only  borrowed  the  symbols  of  the  decorators, 
but  their  styles  too.  Otho  Gushing,  illustrating  jokes 
for  the  old  Life,  clothed  these  now  flat  anecdotes 
in  the  broad  and  idealized  garments  proper  to  a 
public  building.  Nor  was  this  practice  limited  to  what 
might  be  thought  of  as  the  Establishment;  The 
Masses,  seething  to  reconstruct  society,  had  on  its 
staff  Charles  Winter,  a  severely  Classical  painter, 
whose  covers  for  the  magazine  displayed  his  artistic, 
as  well  as  his  political,  convictions.  (The  first  were 
probably  the  stronger,  because  presently  Winter  was 
to  do  similar  mural  compositions  for  Hearst's  Inter- 
national.) Blashfield's  assistants,  Adherente  and  For- 
inger,  did  commercial  work  in  the  identical  manner 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  exercise  in  senate 
chambers  and  in  the  eyes  of  domes. 

Furthermore,  two  of  the  most  successful  painters 
of  the  age  earned  their  eminence  and  fame  designing 
magazine  covers  in  the  purest  ornamental  vein. 
Neither  J.C.  Leyendecker  nor  Maxfield  Parrish  ever 
turned  out  a  work  not  conceived  as  a  decoration; 
and  each  was  a  master  of  the  conventions,  with  his 
borders,  cartouches,  scrolls,  masks,  dolphins,  mold- 
ings, all  the  equal  in  execution  and  conception  of 
those  to  be  found  on  any  walls.  The  demand  for 
the  painting  of  this  pair  and  the  unrivalled  esteem 
accorded  them,  marks  not  only  the  public  appetite 
for  embellishment,  but  acceptance  of  the  applicability 
of  mural  forms  to  graphic  art.  Parrish,  of  course, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  periodicals  and  books,  but 
undertook  actual  murals,  and  in  Mural  Painting  in 
America  Blashfield  lists  him  after  Vedder  and  Cox 
for  his  highly  developed  decorative  sense.  Leyen- 
decker, it  might  be  noted,  shared  the  same  back- 
ground as  the  leading  mural  painters,  for  he  was 
a  product,  like  themselves,  of  the  Parisian  ateliers, 
a  pupil  of  Benjamin  Constant  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens. 

What  a  study  of  this  movement  demonstrates  is 
that  mural  painting  was  not  simply  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon of  its  time  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see 
revived.  With  public  sculpture  and  monumental  build- 


ing itself,  it  formed  the  crown  of  an  all-pervading 
design  that  touched  life  at  large  with  a  measure  of 
ennoblement  now  wanting.  Whether  architecture  led 
in  this  development  or  was  no  more  than  its  most 
concrete  expression  is  beside  the  point.  The  existence 
of  either  the  prevailing  air  of  idealism  or  its  artistic 
culmination  cannot  be  imagined  in  isolation. 


"Samson,"  an  unused  version  of  a  cover  for  "The  Literary 
Digest,"  by  Joseph  Christian  Leyendecker  (from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  author). 


Two  Twentieth-Century  Domestic  Architects  in  the 
South:  Neel  Reid  and  William  L.  Bottomley 


by  H.  STAFFORD  BRYANT,  JR. 


If,  as  has  been  argued  by  the  most  persuasive 
apologists,  the  Classical  style  is  the  true  national 
architecture  of  the  United  States,  it  is  doubly  so 
the  native  architecture  of  the  American  South.  The 
tradition  is  powerful.  It  begins  early  in  the  English 
and  Spanish  Colonial  times.  It  developed  with  great 
vigor  and  quality  in  the  Georgian  and  Federal 
periods,  and  in  their  Spanish  and  French  equivalents. 
Southern  Classical  has  perhaps  its  most  poignant  and 
surely  its  best  known  image  in  the  Greek  Revival 
phase — in  the  many-columned  plantation  house, 
church,  courthouse,  or  university  building.  Ante- 
Bellum  is  Classical.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  there  was  relatively  little  nineteenth-century 
Southern  building  in  the  gothic  or  romanesque  revival 
styles  (although  it  may  be  that  the  poverty  of  the 
region  at  midcentury  had  something  to  do  with  this 
fact).  Since  the  Civil  War,  Classical  building  in  some 
form  or  other  has  continued  unabated.  Richardson, 
Sullivan,  and  Wright  were  all  but  ignored  in  the 
South  and  even  the  post- 1945  modern  phase  has 
been  pushed  with  far  less  energy  there  than  in  the 
North  and  West.  Such  neogothic  projects  of  the 
twenties  as  Duke  University  and  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity of  Memphis  seem  very  exotic  in  the  Southern 
setting  and  climate.  Finally,  it  can  be  held  that  in 
some  Southern  districts  the  usual  building  project — 
certainly  the  usual  project  for  a  dwelling — is  still 
some  variant  of  the  Classical. 

And  Southern  architecture  is  the  dwelling,  first 
and  foremost.  Since  colonial  times,  the  house,  urban 
or  rural,  has  been  the  most  characteristic  and  most 
successful  genre  of  building  in  the  region.  This  cen- 
tury has  been  very  prolific:  production  of  the  house 
in  some  variant  of  the  Anglo-American  or  continental 
Classical  styles  received  great  emphasis  in  the  South, 
as  it  did  elsewhere  in  the  country,  after  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  But  building  of  the 
many-columned  mansion  of  wooded  Southern  sub- 
urbs had  to  wait  until  about  1910,  or  until  the  great 
wave  of  real  estate  projects  that  produced  the  Buck- 
head  section  of  Atlanta,  Westhampton  in  Richmond, 
or  the  Western  suburbs  of  Nashville.  Not  quite  all 


of  the  new  suburban  housing  of  the  teens  and  twenties 
was  to  be  neo-Mount  Vernon  or  neo-Belle  Grove, 
however,  for  certain  architects  had  subtler  ideas  and 
clients  with  tastes  to  match.  Two  notable  series  of 
house  projects  in  the  South  were  Neel  Reid's  in 
Atlanta,  which  date  mostly  from  the  decade  1915-26, 
and  William  Lawrence  Bottomley's  in  Virginia,  dating 
from  1917  to  the  mid- 1940s. 

The  later  figures  of  the  1880-1940  Classical 
movement  in  America — the  generation  of  architects 
who  followed  Richard  Morris  Hunt  and  McKim, 
Mead  and  White — have  suffered  badly  from  obscurity 
with  respect  to  national  reputation.  Even  such  an 
obviously  major  figure  as  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  had 
largely  a  local  reputation  (in  California  but  not  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  some  of  his  best  work  was 
done)  until  the  publication  of  The  Golden  City  in 
1959.  Bottomley  and  Reid  have  not  been  excepted 
from  this  neglect.  Bottomley  is,  of  course,  remember- 
ed for  several  imposing  productions  in  New  York 
City,  including  River  House,  the  apartment  house  at 
1049  Park  Avenue,  and  several  East  Side  town 
houses;  but  his  reputation  can  hardly  be  called 
national. 

Yet  both  architects  have  won  considerable  re- 
gional recognition  for  their  works.  Reid,  in  fact,  en- 
joyed for  decades  a  sort  of  underground  recognition 
in  Georgia;  everyone  knew  his  name  and  the  general 
nature  of  his  accomplishments,  but  no  one  could  re- 
member just  which  works  could  be  attributed  to  him. 
Both  architects  arc  now  ;ill  but  revered  in  Richmond 
and  Atlanta  respectively.  Their  houses  are  cherished 
and  much  publicized,  and  they  command  a  high  price 
on  the  real  estate  market  besides.  No  issue  of  the 
annual  Garden  Week  in  Virginia  brochure  can  come 
out  that  doesn't  offer  tours  of  several  Bottomley 
houses,  and  one,  "Rose  Hill"  (1)  has  had  some  sort 
of  ultimate  accolade:  it  made  the  cover  of  Garden 
Week  one  year  in  a  color  picture.  His  houses  now 
have  a  cachet  above  all  but  the  major  works  of 
the  colonial  period.  Bottomley  has  also  had  the  benefit 
of  a  short  monographic  study  and  inventory  of  pro- 
jects (William  B.  O'Neal's  "Town  and  Country, 
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I)  William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  "Rose  Hill,"  the  main  block.  Photo:  Flournoy,  courtesy  of  The  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Garden  and  Field"*  from  the  Fall,  1963,  issue  of 
Arts  in  Virginia)  and  so  has  Reid  (Lewis  Paul's 
"Neel  Reid,  1885—1926,"  in  the  Spring,  1971,  issue 
of  The  Atlanta  Historical  Bulletin).  Reid's  buildings 
are  so  much  beloved  that  two  of  them  have  been 
dismantled  on  their  original  sites,  moved  elsewhere, 
and  lovingly  reerected  in  their  entirety  or  in  part. 

Both  architects  have  worked  in  the  European 
and  the  Anglo-American  Colonial  versions  of  the 
Classical.  But  the  balance  of  each  man's  work  is  very 
different.  Most  of  Bottomley's  Virginia  work  has,  as 
one  might  expect,  been  neo-late-Stuart  or  Georgian: 
red  brick  with  limestone  or  lumber  trim,  sash  win- 
dows, bereft  of  major  columnar  orders  in  either 
pilasters  or  porticos.  Only  one  or  two  show  the  ob- 
vious interest  in  continental  architecture  that  Bottom- 
ley  developed  in  his  fine  volume,  Spanish  Details. 
Reid's  commissions  were  mostly  in  Atlanta,t  which 
does  not  feel  the  English  building  tradition  quite  as 
strongly,  or  not  as  universally  anyway.  Much  of 
Atlanta  has  been  built  since  1880  and  virtually  all  of 
its  major  buildings  were,  when  Reid  began  his  career, 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Professor  O'Neal's  writings  for  the  dates 
and  other  data  on  the  Bottomley  houses  in  Virginia. 

+  According  to  W.  Frank  McCall.  there  are  other  Reid  houses  in 
Macon.  Georgia.  Lewis  Paul  is  the  principal  source  for  the  data 
on  Reid's  Atlanta  houses. 


in  some  variant  of  the  European  Classical  styles.  In- 
deed, Atlanta  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  truly 
"Classical"  American  cities.  Although  Reid  built  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  "colonial"  (that  is,  English 
or  American  cottage  forms  much  expanded)  of  the 
usual  Southern  suburb,  his  obvious  interest  and  most 
elaborate  and  artistic  compositions  come  in  his  seri- 
ously Classical  projects,  be  they  neo-Georgian  Pal- 
ladian  or  compositions  based  directly  on  Palladio. 
Reid  must  be  one  of  the  few  American  architects  of 
this  century  who  has  brought  off  a  successful  neo- 
Palladian  building  in  some  form  other  than  that  of 
the  Villa  Rotonda  or  the  Villa  Foscari  (4). 

For  this  writer,  Reid's  Willis  B.  Jones  house  of 
1923,  later  to  be  called  "McElreath  Hall"  (2),  is 
easily  his  major  work  and  one  of  his  most  interesting 
technically.  Here  he  takes  his  place  among  the  great 
Classical  facade  makers.  His  paired  pilasters  that 
limit  the  outside  bays  of  the  front  elevation  balance 
off  perfectly  the  center  bay,  which  is  slightly  wider 
than  the  ordinary  bays  and  accented  with  limestone 
facing  and  the  center  piece  of  the  doorway.  The  con- 
trasting segmental  and  gabled  pediments  of  the  first 
floor  windows  are  handled  superbly,  and  so  also  the 
roof  cornice  with  its  capping  urns.  We  have  a  truly 
original  exercise  in  the  English  Classical  style  at  its 
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3)  Neel  Reid,  front  doorway  to  the  Willis  B.  Jones  house. 
Photo:  H.  Stafford  Bryant,  Jr. 


6)  Neel  Reid,  forecourt  piers  to  the  Robert  Bryan  house, 
Habersham  Road,  Atlanta.  Photo:  H.  Stafford  Bryant,  Jr. 
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most  refined  and  "academic."  Michelangelo's  Con- 
servatori  via  Hawkesmoor's  "Easton  Neston"  per- 
haps, but  in  the  end  Neel  Reid's  own  formula. 

In  the  doorway  to  the  Jones  House  (3),  Reid 
was  successful  in  perpetrating  a  bit  of  American 
mannerism.  Here  is  the  harsh  idiom  of  the  Michel- 
angelo of  the  Laurentian  Library  and  of  Giulio 
Romano  (indeed,  if  Reid  particularly  loved  Palladian 
plans  and  elevations,  he  also  loved  Michelangelo's 
details):  the  door  pediment  juts  rudely  up  into  the 
string  course  supporting  the  window  above,  and  its 
broken  segments  terminate  in  flat,  uncarved  rosettes. 
The  architrave  of  the  doorway  nestles  uncomfortably 
within  slotted  "functional"  pilasters  carrying  Classical 
brackets.  It  is  a  forceful  composition — not  quite 
genuinely  Classical  but  not  folk  art  either. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Jones  house 
had  been  moved,  brick  by  brick,  from  its  original 
setting  on  Peachtree  Street  to  be  reerected  on  West 
Paces  Ferry  Road,  the  most  famous  street  in  that 
part  of  Atlanta's  northeast  suburbs  which  make  up 
the  Buckhead  section. 

It  is  something  of  a  digression,  in  what  is  pri- 
marily a  study  of  houses,  to  mention  Reid's  Howard 
Theatre  (4),  once  on  Peachtree  Street  in  the  business 
district  of  Atlanta.  This  limestone  building  was  more 
in  the  true  continental  Classical  style  than  the  Jones 
House,  and  it  may  be  the  only  American  instance  of 
a  building  clearly  based  on  Palladio's  Palazzo  Chier- 
icati  at  Vicenza.  It  is  at  least  as  interesting  as  the 


Jones  House,  although  not  as  polished  or  as  thought- 
ful. Here  again  Reid  has  varied  his  Classical  elements 
to  make  a  pleasing  and  artistic  facade:  he  has  match- 
ed a  ground  floor  arcade  against  windows  within 
pilasters  on  the  first  floor.  The  three  center  bays 
protrude  slightly  as  in  his  Palladian  prototype  and 
their  second  story  windows  benefit  from  segmental 
pediments  as  against  the  simple  horizontal  cornice- 
over-roof-over-trusses  of  the  windows  on  the  side 
bays.  The  ornament  of  the  facade  of  the  theatre, 
which  is  mostly  in  the  center  bays,  seems  curiously 
rustic,  and  the  pendants  flanking  the  windows  are 
not  Italian  at  all,  but  suggest  a  provincial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  more  monumental  interiors  of  the  Stuart 
and  Georgian  periods.  In  its  original  setting,  under 
the  bright  Southern  sun  and  on  a  busy  street  with 
tram  tracks,  it  must  have  seemed  very  much  like  a 
palace  in  a  Mediterranean  city.  It  was  truly  a  roman- 
tic setting  for  the  showing  of  a  Mary  Pickford  movie. 

The  Howard  Theatre  has  also  been  dismantled 
in  its  original  setting,  but  a  portion  was  saved  in  the 
most  ingenious  and  sympathetic  way  possible.  Parts 
of  the  facade  were  bought  by  Robert  B.  Wright,  Jr., 
who,  with  his  architect,  W.  Frank  McCall,  made  the 
center  five  bays  of  the  top  story  of  the  theatre  into 
the  facade  of  his  house  in  Moultrie,  Georgia  (5). 
What  was  in  its  original  state  a  full  palazzo  is  now  a 
very  tidy  garden  temple,  and  our  Italian  Palladian 
theatre  now  has  the  quality  of  an  English  adaptation. 
As  Wright  and  McCall  have  adapted  it,  it  could  be 
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5)  Neel  Reid,  top  five  bays  of  the  Howard  Theatre  as  incorporated  into  the  facade  of  the  Robert  B.  Wright,  Jr.,  house,  Moul- 
trie, Georgia.  Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  B.  Wright,  Jr. 


Colen  Campbell's  Ebberston  Lodge  in  Yorkshire. 

Two  more  of  Reid's  over  two  dozen  other  house 
projects  seem  to  deserve  particular  mention  here. 
One  is  the  remarkably  realistic  recreation  of  a 
Piedmontese  villa — the  Andrew  Calhoun  House  of 
West  Paces  Ferry  Road,  which  is  approached  via 
a  baroque  stairway.  Its  facade  of  nine  bays  across 
is  broken  outward  in  three  planes.  And  the  Calhoun 
House  has  the  characteristic  Italian  one-story  parapet 
over  the  center  bay.  It  is  also  akin  to  the  famous  "Villa 
Agnelli"  near  Turin.  The  other  is  the  archaeologically 
exact  recreation  of  Tintinhull  House  of  Somerset- 
shire, a  stone  building  with  casement  windows,  re- 
markable in  England  in  that  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
style  of  a  manor  house  in  Britanny  or  Normandy 
rather  than  in  England.  Its  cobbled  court  and  back- 
drop of  thick  foliage,  however,  give  the  house  a  very 
different,  urban  quality  from  that  of  its  English 
prototype,  where  the  house  is  set  behind  an  allee  of 
clipped  shrubs.  Reid  has  also  reproduced  the  stone 
forecourt  piers  of  the  original,  with  their  eagles  (6). 

If  Reid  was  the  master  of  the  grander  aspects 
of  Classical  architectural  design,  then  Bottomley  was 
the  master  of  its  finer  points.  His  Virginia  exercises 
are,  on  the  whole,  infinitely  less  ambitious  than 
Reid's,  but  Bottomley's  is  clearly  the  more  refined 
sensibility.  He  would  never  have  offered  the  pastiche 
of  ornament  that  mars  Reid's  Howard  Theatre  com- 
position or  have  planned  the  blunt  doorway  of  the 
Jones  House.  In  short,  his  details  are  purer  and  more 


correct.  As  Professor  O'Neal  has  written  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  Bottomley:  "The  beauty  of  this  body  of  work 
is  fully  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  the  factors  which 
led  to  its  achievement — sound  training,  long  obser- 
vation and  a  marvelous  sense  of  the  value  of  detail — 
are  matters  beyond  visual  perception." 

In  his  Virginia  commissions,  Bottomley  was 
primarily  a  neo-colonial  architect.  But  what  mar- 
velous colonial  architecture  he  created!  The  general 
scope  of  his  Virginia  buildings  falls  into  two  cate- 
gories: the  plantation  type  for  suburban  or  country 
houses,  which  in  several  cases  allowed  him  to  give 
his  houses  Palladian  dependencies,  and  a  version  of 
the  New  York-London  town  house  on  a  row  site, 
which  is  modified  on  Monument  Avenue,  Richmond, 
to  give  the  house  in  most  cases  a  slight  separation 
from  its  neighbor,  suitable  for  a  driveway  or  a  narrow 
greensward  or  lawn.  The  variations  in  these  latter 
schemes  revive  the  buildings  of  several  periods  and 
localities.  There  are  houses  that  suggest  Philadelphia 
colonial  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century: 
others  that  suggest  the  late-Georgian  productions  of 
London  and  the  English  Home  Counties. 

"Rose  Hill"  (1),  near  Charlottesville,  dating 
from  1930,  is  Bottomley's  most  elaborate  Virginia 
composition  and  is  thoroughly  characteristic,  for, 
like  most  of  his  other  Virginia  buildings,  it  is  a 
curious  and  vastly  learned  shuffling  together  of  Vir- 
ginia colonial  housing  and  its  Stuart  and  Georgian 
sources  in  England.  The  central  block  is  a  careful 
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rendering  of  a  middling,  ca.  1690,  English  manor 
house,  such  as  the  Moot  at  Downton  in  Wiltshire 
or  Fenton  House  in  Hampstead.  But,  unlike  its  Eng- 
lish prototype,  the  building  has  acquired  a  "U" 
shaped  plan  with  Palladian  wings  and  hip-roofed 
dependencies.  The  latter,  however,  are  solidly  based 
on  American  Georgian  precedent,  rather  than  on 
anything  in  England,  and  seem  very  akin  to  the 
wings  at  such  major  colonial  houses  as  "AmpthiH" 
or  "Stratford."  And  the  general  plan  of  the  house 
is  based  on  still  another  phase  of  Georgian  building, 
the  Scottish  Palladian  house  (such  examples  as 
"Craigiehall,"  Midlothian,  and  "Haddo  House," 
Aberdeenshire,  which  Thomas  T.  Waterman  noted 
in  his  Mansions  of  Virginia,  seem  very  pertinent 
here)  as  filtered  to  our  shores  via  "Mount  Airy"  in 
Virginia.  Finally,  we  see  Georgian  precedent  vio- 
lated entirely  in  the  Venetian  window  loggia  of  the 
center  pavilion  of  the  main  house,  a  form,  however, 
common  to  American  Classical  architects  working 
in  this  century.  In  short,  all  this  must  seem  a  very 
elegant  and  expensive  form  of  architectural  short- 
order  cookery,  but  it  has  come  from  the  hand  of  an 
architect  who  has  a  very  sure  idea  of  what  can  be 
joined  together  well.  Bottomley's  two  other  major 
country  or  suburban  houses  are  less  elaborate  ver- 
sions of  the  "Rose  Hill"  scheme,  red  brick  Georgian 
main  house  buildings  with  flanking  Palladian  depen- 
dencies. These  are  "Milbourne"  in  Richmond  and 
"Waverley  Hill"  in  Staunton. 

Except  for  a  number  of  restorations  which  are 
credited  to  him,  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  Bottomley's 
Virginia  commissions  are  town  houses  stretched 
along  the  midpoint  of  Monument  Avenue  in 
Richmond,  and  they  help  make  this  boulevard  one 
of  the  great  promenades  of  the  country.  Most  are 
given  a  fairly  narrow  site:  the  usual  Bottomley  House 
on  Monument  Avenue  has  an  off-center  doorway 
and  three  additional  bays.  The  house  is  not  as  tall  as 
the  typical  New  York  town  house,  having  a  base- 
ment, two  stories  and  an  attic,  but  it  is  considerably 
deeper  in  its  distance  back  from  the  street 
facade.  Very  typical  in  plan  and  details  is  the  Golsan- 
Cauthorne  House  of  2309  Monument,  dating  from 
1917  (7),  which  is  more  English  than  American 
Georgian  and  has  a  Classical  doorway  with  segmental 
pediment  that  might  have  come  from  a  plate  in 
William  Salmon  or  Batty  Langley.  The  nearby 
Parrish-Thompson  House  at  23 1 5  Monument,  dating 
from  1923  (8),  is  the  Mediterranean  anomaly  in 
Bottomley's  Virginia  work,  finished  in  stucco  and 
equipped  with  casement  windows.  But  it  does  follow 


8)  William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  detail  of  the  Parrish- 
Thompson  house.  Monument  Avenue,  Richmond.  Photo:  H. 
Stafford  Bryant,  Jr. 


7)  William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  Golsan-Cauthorne  house. 
Monument  Avenue,  Richmond.  Photo:  H.  Stafford  Bryant,  Jr. 
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the  usual  Monument  Avenue  plan  of  relatively 
narrow  street  frontage  and  considerable  depth  in  the 
side  elevations. 

The  author's  correspondence  with  the  custodian 
of  "Virginia  House" — the  major  portion  of  an 
English  Tudor  house  moved  to  Richmond  in  the 
twenties — has  uncovered  a  heretofore  unattributed 
Bottomley  masterpiece,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  monuments  of  the  whole  Classical  revival 
of  this  century  in  America.  "Virginia  House"  was 
a  cultural  project  peculiar  to  the  first  decades  of  this 
century — the  removal  of  all  or  parts  of  a  European 
building  stone  by  stone  for  reconstruction  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  typical  English  stone  manor  house 
of  the  period  just  prior  to  Robert  Smythson  and  the 


introduction  of  Renaissance  detail  via  the  plates  of 
de  Vries  and  Dieterlin  into  English  building.  Late 
in  his  career  Bottomley  was  asked  to  build  a  stone 
porch  (9)  at  the  rear  of  the  reconstructed  manor 
house  as  an  ornament  to  the  jardin  anglais  behind  the 
house  which  overlooks  the  James  River  valley.  The 
dates  of  the  building  have  not  been  exactly  estab- 
lished but  they  straddle  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
He  chose  a  transitional  genre,  the  classical  of  the 
early  Jacobean  period,  and  the  porch  has  a  clear 
kinship  to  the  chapel  of  Burford  Priory  in  England. 
It  is  a  haunting  and  poetic  reminder  of  a  particularly 
felicitous  period  in  the  history  of  English  building — 
all  but  remote  in  a  leafy  Virginia  suburb  half  a  world 
away  from  its  Oxfordshire  prototype. 


9)  William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  loggia  attached  to  "Vir- 
ginia House,"  Windsor  Farms,  Richmond.  Photo:  H.  Stafford 
Bryant,  Jr. 


Seeing  the  City  Beautiful 


by  WILLIAM  A.  COLES 


Henry  James  once  reminded  us  of  the  French  dis- 
tinction between  seeing  en  beau  and  seeing  en  laid, 
that  is,  between  persons  who  look  for  the  beautiful 
and  those  who  see  only  what  is  ugly  and  deformed. 
Nowadays  there  are  few  who  look  at  the  modern 
American  city  en  beau.  Formerly  this  sort  of  distinc- 
tion might  be  thought  to  separate  the  sociologist  from 
the  artist.  For  the  sociologist,  the  city  was  always 
a  "problem" — whether  of  disease,  loneliness,  poverty, 
or  housing.  But  in  our  time  the  artist  has  followed 
his  lead.  He  no  longer  works  to  ornament  the  city 
as  decorator,  and  now  that  representation  has  van- 
ished from  his  canvas,  he  no  longer  records  hand- 
some views  of  the  city  in  the  manner  of  the  vedutisti. 

What  is  most  depressing  and  damaging  about 
the  artist's  defection  is  that  without  his  leadership  we 
cease  to  see — and  consequently  cease  to  expect — 
the  beautiful,  the  dramatic,  or  the  legitimately  pic- 
turesque in  our  cities.  We  see  only  negatively,  in 
terms  of  overcrowding,  decay,  pollution,  taxes,  and 
violence,  without  recognizing,  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
did,  that  the  solving  of  "problems"  can  never  of 
itself  create  a  satisfying  environment  or  provide  the 
impetus  to  great  achievements.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  environment 
of  compelling  beauty  is  more  likely  to  find  solutions 
for  its  ills  than  an  ugly  one,  for  its  inhabitants  will 
not  willingly  let  it  die. 

What  we  have  forgotten,  something  that  the 
great  Romantic  poets  never  forgot,  is  that  art  is 
fundamentally  an  act  of  praise,  in  response  to  an 
act  of  perception.  We  must  first  learn  to  perceive, 
and  then  to  praise.  In  this  way  we  can  take  the  beauty 
that  we  see,  however  small  and  neglected  it  may  be, 
as  the  starting  point  for  a  large  vision  of  civic 
grandeur. 

American  cities  have  not  always  been  as  spurned 
and  degraded  as  they  are  today.  And  New  York, 
the  nation's  greatest  and  most  cosmopolitan  urban 
center,  now  seen  only  as  a  leading  instance  of  the 
city  unliveable,  was  once  the  most  lyrically  celebrated 
for  its  visual  power.  It  is  worth  remembering,  when 
we  think  of  art  nowadays  so  exclusively  in  terms 
of  pictures  in  a  museum,  that  New  York  had  great 
buildings  before  it  possessed  many  great  works  of 
art.  Even  in  1920  what  most  impressed  Sydney 


Cockerell,  director  of  Cambridge's  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  was  not  the  city's  art  treasures,  but  "this 
remarkable  millionaire's  architecture."  And  Rupert 
Brooke,  Arnold  Bennett,  and  many  other  discrim- 
inating visitors  enthusiastically  responded  to  the  bold 
beauty  and  dynamic  scale  of  New  York's  buildings. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  attracted  by  the  city's  tall 
buildings,  but  the  skyscrapers  were  not  then  flat 
barren  boxes,  and  spectators  commented  glowingly 
on  the  ornament,  sculpture,  deep  cornices,  and  towers 
which  delighted  the  eye  with  an  endlessly  varied 
dramatic  spectacle. 

One  now  forgotten  visitor  who  saw  New  York 
en  beau  was  the  English  artist  William  Monk,  who 
came  in  1914  to  execute  a  commission  for  etchings 
of  the  city.  He  published  his  impressions  in  an  article 
in  The  Studio  magazine,  illustrated  by  his  plates,  and 
he  deserves  to  be  noticed  again  as  a  reminder,  not 
merely  of  how  we  have  allowed  our  urban  scenes 
to  deteriorate,  but  also  of  how  we  cease  to  notice 
the  beauty  that  still  remains.  Monk  approached  New 
York  as  a  peculiarly  modern  subject  for  the  artist, 
not  because  it  could  be  turned  into  an  arid  ab- 
straction (according  to  that  odd  calcification  of  the 
notion  of  modernity),  but  because  it  was  a  throbbing 
center  of  modern  life.  His  first  sight  of  the  city  didn't 
disappoint  him: 

The  first  glimpse  from  the  bows  of  the  liner  was  enough 
to  convince  me  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  my 
expectations.  The  wonderful  mass  and  outline,  faint  and  dim 
in  the  morning  light — opal  grey  on  the  rim  of  the  sea — is  a 
sight  that  is  not  easily  forgotten,  and  makes  one  under- 
stand at  once  the  proud  New  Yorker's  title  "The  Greatest 
City  on  Earth." 

Monk  correctly  grasped  the  distinctive  quality 
of  the  American  scale  and  with  an  artist's  eye  he 
explored  the  compositional  resources  of  the  city's 
skyline: 

The  enormous  buildings,  soaring  skywards,  have  a  fas- 
cination by  day  and  night,  and  leave  a  quite  unforgettable 
impression.  The  American  architect  has  great  opportunities 
and  makes  wise  use  of  them.  To  begin  with,  he  works  on  a 
scale  that  is  most  impressive,  even  in  a  warehouse.  When 
these  dignified  masses  of  apparently  solid  masonry  are 
topped  with  a  fine  arcade,  balcony  or  bold  cornice,  some- 
times gilt,  there  is  effective  light,  shade  and  colour.  Silhou- 
etted or  standing  out  clearly  against  the  luminous  skies, 
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"The  Stock  Exchange,  New  York,"  watercolor  bv  William 
Monk,  1914. 


there  is  something  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  city 
building.  For  instance,  the  Metropolitan  Tower  (white 
marble),  the  Banker's  Trust  Building,  the  Liberty  Tower 
and  the  largest  and  latest  Woolworth  Building,  have  a 
dignity  and  decorative  value  equal  to  any  of  the  old  work; 
and  they  also  have  a  character  distinctively  their  own.  The 
Singer  Tower  is  not,  perhaps,  all  that  it  might  be  in  detail, 
but  has  a  slender  graceful  effect,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  composing  the  mighty  mass  of  buildings. 

Monk's  admiration  of  New  York  architecture 
is  obviously  not  based  on  size  and  mass  alone.  He 
is  struck  by  the  decorative  detail  and  ornament 
which  give  such  savor  to  the  skyline.  And  he  rightly 
ties  the  New  York  manner  to  the  Classical  tradition, 
seeing  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  American  Renaissance  to  lift  Classical 
ornament  from  the  ground  to  the  sky.  The  result 
was  an  architecture  peculiarly  American  in  its  Ro- 
manticizing of  Classicism,  in  its  soaring  and  striving, 
its  aspiration  to  build  a  magical  dream  city  of 
temples,  towers,  and  pinnacles  perched  in  the  sky. 

It  is  from  Piranesi  and  the  painters  that  Monk 
rightly  seeks  a  precedent  for  this  Romantic  Classi- 
cism. Brooklyn  Bridge  provides  him  with  the  clue: 

The  Bridge  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  subjects  in  New 
York,  quite  epic  in  scale  and  grandeur.  The  great  fore- 
shortened cables  would  have  appealed  to  Piranesi.  Other 
subjects,  such  as  the  building  of  the  Great  [i.e.  Grand] 
Central  Station,  the  Woolworth  and  Municipal  Buildings, 
also  remind  one  of  the  older  men  and  suggest  compositions 
in  the  Grand  Manner.  One  sees  a  huge  Corinthian  capital 
hanging  in  mid  air,  with  three  or  four  workmen  standing 
on  it  in  the  easy  unconcerned  classic  poses  which  are 
perfectly  natural  to  them;  and  it  makes  one  wish  that  a 
public  could  be  found  who  would  encourage  artists  to  record 
these  subjects. 

One  wonders  whether  it  is  the  public  which  ceased 
to  encourage  the  artists,  or  the  artists  who  ceased  to 
show  the  public  the  vision  of  the  City  Beautiful 
which  would  arouse  their  affection  and  patronage. 

Monk  also  recognized  the  contribution  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  to  the  Romantic  atmosphere  of 
the  city.  It  is  to  Venice  and  to  Turner,  her  greatest 
Romantic  interpreter  in  art,  that  he  turns  for  a 
comparison: 

New  York,  like  a  greater  Venice,  rises  out  of  the  sea,  and 
this  is  another  enormous  artistic  advantage.  The  pale  blues, 
greens,  and  changing  greys  of  the  sea,  and  the  reflections  of 
the  buildings  broken  by  the  creamy  wakes  of  the  numerous 
strange  ferryboats  and  other  craft,  together  with  the 
wreathes  of  vapour  and  smoke  against  the  lofty  architecture, 
give  material  for  endless  pictures.  Under  certain  effects  the 
detail  of  the  modern  buildings  is  lost,  or  becomes  delicate 
tracery,  while  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  in  the  countless 
windows  conveys  a  gleaming,  jewel-like  effect.  From  a  little 
distance  subjects  may  be  found  as  exquisite  and  beautiful 
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■•Building  Manhattan  Bridge,'-  1915,  by  Leon  Kroll.  In  the  foreground,  the  Manhattan  approach  to  the  bridge, 
and  triumphal  arch  by  Thomas  Hastings,  is  under  construction.  Photo:  Peter  A.  Juicy  &  Son. 


ith  colonnades 


in  colour  and  composition  as  in  the  most  poetic  dreams  of 
Turner  in  his  latest  and  best  period.  Indeed,  the  distant 
views  of  the  city  at  once  recalled  Turner  to  me  and  this 
impression  remained  in  my  mind  during  the  whole  of  my 
stay.  It  is  surprising,  perhaps,  that  so  modern  a  city  should 
suggest  Turner  in  this  way,  but  it  does  so. 

Monk  makes  much  of  the  effect  of  the  great 
liners  and  tugs  and  yachts  in  the  harbor,  and  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  buildings  on  Ellis  Island 
which  punctuate  vistas,  as  the  Salute  or  San  Giorgio 
nore  do  in  Venice.  He  makes  us  remember  how 


much  the  city  has  lost  in  picturesque  effect  with  the 
decline  of  the  port  as  a  grand  avenue  of  entrance  for 
visitors,  but  also  he  reminds  us  of  what  opportunities 
await  if  the  city  were  to  turn  again  to  the  sea  in 
classical  malls,  steps,  water-gates  and  esplanades. 

If  New  York  by  day  is  Romantic  for  Monk, 
by  night  it  becomes  positively  magical  as  the  enor- 
mous heights  of  its  buildings  are  outlined  in  shining 
lights.  Even  the  garish  advertisements  have  a  legiti- 
mate part  to  play  in  the  vibrant  festival  of  metropol- 
itan life: 
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The  night  effects  from  the  Sound  and  the  river  are  very 
beautiful  and  unique.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  such 
a  sight  be  seen  as  the  lighted  express  lifts  rising  to  the  tops 
of  the  dark  skyscrapers  like  a  succession  of  rockets.  The 
illuminated  advertisements  in  Broadway  are  most  startling, 
and  whatever  one  may  think  of  such  means  of  publicity 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  uncommonly  well  done  in 
New  York.  A  great  chariot  race  is  seen  in  full  colour  with 
horses  galloping  and  cloaks  fluttering.  Above  this,  at  inter- 
vals, advertisements  flash  out  announcing  somebody's  re- 
volvers or  chewing  gum.  Then  there  is  the  face  of  a  girl  in 
outline,  high  up  in  the  air,  with  a  winking  eye.  Pierrots 
throw  coloured  balls  across  to  each  other  and  there  are 
countless  other  designs.  And  the  searchlights  suddenly  make 
vast  towers  appear  out  of  the  darkness.  The  problems  of 
colour  and  the  bold  effects  of  light  and  shade  given  by 
modern  electric  lighting  offer  endless  possibilities,  and  the 
illuminated  advertisements,  however  nerve  shattering,  often 
come  effectively  into  the  scheme. 

Even  in  the  modern  electric  signs  we  may  notice 
the  chariot  race  and  the  Pierrot  reaching  across  the 
centuries  to  affirm  links  with  the  Classical  past. 

Monk's  picture  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
we  have  chosen  to  reproduce,  shows  his  relish  for 
the  ornament  of  the  downtown  canyons,  piled  up 
tier  on  tier  to  the  sky.  The  bold  effects  of  light  and 
shade  and  the  deep  relief  of  the  cornices  and  brackets 
seem  especially  to  have  caught  his  eye.  Perhaps  he 
has  even  altered  the  position  of  the  Banker's  Trust 
Building  to  intensify  this  impression,  as  Turner 
sometimes  did. 

But  though  the  romance  of  the  great  Classical 
American  city  could  be  perceived  by  foreign  eyes,  it 
seems  to  have  needed  a  native  sensibility  to  bring 
it  forth  truly.  Leon  Kroll's  painting  of  "The  Building 
of  Manhattan  Bridge"  (1919),  shown  here,  embodies 
just  such  an  American  vision.  The  great  classical 
colonnade  of  the  bridge  approach  really  does  evoke 
Piranesi  in  its  emergent  might  and  grandeur.  But, 
of  course,  in  place  of  the  brooding  melancholy  of 
the  Italian,  Kroll  gives  us  an  apocalyptic  American 
vision  of  creative  energy  reaching  triumphantly  to 
the  sky.  Man  is  not  portrayed  as  dwarfed  by  his 


creations,  as  in  Piranesi,  but  busily  bringing  them 
into  being  with  his  might  and  his  machines.  It  is  for 
man  that  the  Classical  city  exists,  and  its  culminating 
tower  is  symbolically  the  temple  of  his  civic  order, 
McKim,  Mead  and  White's  monumental  Municipal 
Building,  literally  crowned  in  the  picture  with  a  glory. 

Christopher  Tunnard  has  written  convincingly 
of  the  need  to  reintroduce  the  painter's  vision  into 
architecture  and  planning;  to  give  to  the  city  the 
sense  of  composition,  vista,  and  climax  which  char- 
acterizes great  Baroque  planning.  That  this  tradition 
is  part  of  our  own  American  heritage  is  apparent 
from  some  colonial  town-planning  schemes,  L'En- 
fant's  Plan  for  Washington,  D.C.,  Boston's  Back 
Bay,  the  Chicago  Fair  of  1 893,  and  Daniel  Burnham's 
Plan  for  Chicago.  Now,  however,  we  can  only  look 
to  artists  of  the  past  for  visions  of  the  City  Beautiful, 
for  abstract  art  has  given  birth  to  city  shapes  in  its 
own  image:  buildings  planlessly  disposed  on  the 
ground  like  color  patches  on  a  canvas,  with  facades 
endlessly  reiterating  basic  geometric  forms  devoid 
of  ornament,  as  though  a  broken  computer  had  gone 
on  endlessly  gurgling  its  programmed  formulas.  Eyes 
hypnotized  by  these  aridities  no  longer  even  notice 
the  ornament  and  grandeur  of  the  past,  but  in  de- 
humanized despair  only  see  en  laid  the  city  un- 
liveable. 

Almost  fifty  years  ago  the  poet  T.S.  Eliot  found 
an  image  of  this  soulless  hollow  world  in  sightless- 
ness, absence  of  vision: 

The  eyes  are  not  here 

There  are  no  eyes  here 

In  this  valley  of  dying  stars 

In  this  hollow  valley 

This  broken  jaw  of  our  lost  kingdoms. 

It  is  the  necessary  task  of  artists  like  Leon  Kroll  and 
William  Monk  to  cure  this  spiritual  and  aesthetic 
disease  and  to  heal  us  by  teaching  us  once  again 
first  to  see  the  city  en  beau,  then  to  desire  it,  and  at 
last  to  rebuild  it. 


Renaissance  at  Pittsburgh 

The  Frick  Art  Museum  and  the  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks  Museum 


by  JAMES  D.  VAN  TRUMP 

Among  the  amenities  half-forgotten  in  the  midst  of 
Pittsburgh's  modernity,  and  something  overshadowed 
by  our  present  rigors  of  steel  and  concrete,  is  the 
Classical  spirit  in  architecture.  Pittsburgh,  like  most 
other  American  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  west 
of  the  Appalachians,  in  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
much  of  Classical  architecture  in  all  its  variety — the 
late  and  lingering  Georgian  imported  from  the  eas- 
tern seaboard,  the  Greek  Revival,  the  Italianate  and 
all  the  revived  Renaissance  idioms  of  the  later  nine- 
teenth and  the  early-twentieth  centuries,  the  Colonial 
Revival,  and  the  neo-Baroque  of  the  Beaux-Arts. 

Pittsburgh  has  had  its  own  group  of  monuments 
from  each  succeeding  phase  of  Classicism,  although 
little  dating  from  before  1850  now  survives.  The  last 
great  monument  of  the  Classical  persuasion  in  the 
city  was  the  Mellon  Institute  (1931-1937)  designed 
by  the  local  firm  of  Janssen  and  Cocken;  it  is  a  severe 
and  noble  Greco-Roman  temple  whose  austere  Ionic 
columns  like  tragic  heroes  seem,  in  retrospect,  to  por- 
tend the  fall  of  Classicism  in  the  city. 

And  indeed  for  long  years  now  it  would  seem 
that  Classicism  had  been  overthrown.  Since  the  Mel- 
lon Institute  there  has  been  almost  nothing  Classical 
either  designed  or  constructed  here  save  a  few  neo- 
Colonial  Revival  buildings  done  in  a  kind  of  powder- 
puff  Georgian,  beloved  of  suburban  matrons. 

Meanwhile  in  Pittsburgh,  since  1940,  the  word 
Renaissance  has  enjoyed  much  currency  as  a  slogan 
describing  the  resurgence  of  the  city  from  the  indus- 
trial blight  that  had  overtaken  it  earlier  in  the 
century.  Architecturally,  this  reordering  had  taken 
the  form  of  some  extremely  modern  planning  and  con- 
struction that  has  by  no  means  achieved  the  hoped- 
for  success  envisioned  by  the  planners.  In  this  article 
we  use  Renaissance  to  indicate  the  rebirth  of  the  old 
godly  forms  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  our  midst. 

The  brightest  local  sign,  the  newest  token  of 
renewed  architectural  strength,  is  the  new  Frick  Art 
Museum  on  Reynolds  Street  in  the  green  precincts 
of  the  Point  Breeze  section  of  Pittsburgh.  The  local 
firm  of  Pratt-Schafer-Slowik  were  the  architects,  and 
the  commission  was  awarded  them  in  February, 
1967.  The  preliminary  drawings  were  done  in  No- 


vember of  the  same  year,  and  the  final  drawings  in 
July,  1968.  The  building  was  finished  and  occupied 
in  September,  1970. 

Since  the  donor,  Miss  Helen  Clay  Frick,  had 
always  been  interested  in  the  architecture  of  the 
early  Italian  Renaissance,  the  general  style  of  the 
exterior  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  "historical"  quality  of  the  design  is  so 
muted  and  the  scale  and  proportions  of  the  structure 
so  just  and  elegant  that  the  whole  effect  is  one  of 
almost  timeless  good  taste.  It  is  a  sufficient  rebuke 
to  those  who  say  that  the  historical  styles  are  useless 
today. 

The  Museum's  ultimate  progenitor  is  Brunel- 
leschi's  Pazzi  Chapel  of  1429-48  in  Florence,  and 
thereby  a  line  of  small  gemlike  buildings  of  which 
McKim,  Mead  and  White's  Morgan  Library  of  1902 
in  New  York  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  American 
adaptation  and  heir.  But  now  in  Pittsburgh  we  have 
a  further  stage  in  a  more  than  agreeable  dynastic 
succession,  an  extension  into  our  own  time  of  that 
old  amenity,  that  established  felicity. 

The  building  is  very  handsomely  sited  above  a 
green  terrace  on  part  of  the  Frick  estate.  One 
glimpses  it  through  oak  trees;  in  season,  on  the  plat- 
form before  the  main  portal,  there  are  terra  cotta 
jars  of  red  geraniums  and  white  petunias;  behind 
them  the  somber  dusk  of  evergreens  frames  the 
cream-colored  walls.  Across  the  street  in  Frick  Park 
the  smooth  lawns  of  a  bowling  green  become  the 
velvet  echo  of  the  long  suave  flanks  of  the  museum. 

Above  the  intricate  greenery  the  building  seems 
to  float  like  a  dream,  so  unexpected  is  it,  even  in  this 
pleasant  place.  Its  proper  connotation  seems  to  be 
the  jewel  box;  it  is  not  large.  The  structure  has  an 
area  of  22,350  square  feet  and  the  ground  area  is 
165  by  160  feet,  including  the  terraces.  The  struc- 
tural mass  is  generally  low  and  unobtrusive;  it  is 
22-feet  high,  and  a  nice  relationship  is  established 
with  the  surrounding  trees. 

On  a  podium  of  granite  rest  the  walls  of  Ala- 
bama limestone  whose  pale  veined  surface  suggests 
marble.  In  the  center  of  the  front  elevation  is  an 
exquisitely  proportioned  entrance  loggia  of  three 
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The  Frick  Art  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Frick  Art  Museum 


arches  springing  from  delicate  Tuscan  columns. 
Three  windows  on  either  side  of  the  entry  have 
carved  above  them  stone  garlands  in  low  relief. 
Above,  a  simple  Classical  cornice  prefaces  the  low- 
pitched  roof  of  green  Italian  tiles.  Bronze  lighting 
fixtures  enliven  and  accent  the  prevailing  architec- 
tural serenity  and  calm. 

The  side  elevations  are  windowless,  but  they  are 
highlighted  by  some  delicate  anthemion  ornament 
and  some  handsome  Classical  lettering  designed  by 
Theodore  Bowman. 

On  the  interior  the  early  Italianate  spirit  has 
been  expanded  to  a  general  Renaissance  eclecticism. 
Beyond  the  mahogany  doors,  the  entrance  corridor, 
paved  in  marble,  gives  on  to  the  oval  rotunda  whose 
marble  paving  and  solid  teak  columns  suggest  the 
neo-Classicism  of  the  late-eighteenth  century  in 
France.  The  French  note  is  further  emphasized  by  a 
rococo  marble  vase  by  Clodion  (1738-1814)  that  was 
made  for  Versailles.  Its  elaborate  ornament  acts  as  a 
foil  to  the  pervading  simplicity  of  the  space. 

The  small  auditorium  at  one  side  continues  the 
French  theme  with  a  decor  in  a  very  delicate  and 
restrained  Louis  Seize  manner,  although  the  ceiling 
has  a  raised  pattern  that  suggests  English  eighteenth- 
century  precedent.  The  colors  here  are  muted,  the 
tone  subtly  feminine,  and  the  rose  velveteen  seats  are 
positively  seductive.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of 
a  small  court  theater  of  the  eighteenth  century;  it 


would  be  a  proper  setting  for  the  comedies  of  Goldoni 
or  Beaumarchais  and  the  music  of  Lully  or  Gliick. 

Straight  beyond  the  rotunda  is  the  Italian  gallery, 
in  that  transitional  style  between  the  medieval  and 
the  early  Italian  Renaissance  that  is  especially  remin- 
iscent of  the  Morgan  Library.  The  beamed  ceiling, 
the  mahogany  dado,  the  red-brocade  walls,  the  tile 
floor,  make  an  effective  background  for  a  collection 
of  Italian  paintings  from  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  Baroque. 

Opening  off  this  room  is  another  containing 
Jacobean  oak  paneling  from  the  former  Frick  summer 
home  at  Pride's  Crossing,  Massachusetts.  This  also 
echoes  a  Renaissance  style  that  is  still  half  medieval. 

Also  opening  from  the  Italian  gallery,  but  pre- 
faced by  a  small  foyer,  is  a  handsome  Regence  room 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  from 
the  Chateau  of  Iquebeuf,  French  Maritime.  This  room 
is  very  handsomely  furnished  with  some  fine  French 
eighteenth-century  pieces. 

The  various  decorative  elements  of  the  interior 
subsumed  in  the  pervading  Classicality  of  the  building 
all  live  together  happily  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimacy 
and  calm.  Aside  from  its  style,  the  building  is  espe- 
cially memorable  for  the  richness  of  its  materials  in 
stone,  wood,  and  metal.  "From  fairest  creatures  we 
desire  increase" — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only 
will  the  Museum  and  its  collections  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  city,  but  also  that  it 
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will  be  an  inspiration  to  others  to  build  in  the  Clas- 
sical style. 

Another  aspect  of  the  revived  interest  in  the 
Renaissance  in  Pittsburgh  is  the  Pittsburgh  History 
and  Landmarks  Museum  whose  metamorphosis  from 
the  Old  North  Side  Post  Office  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  was  opened  to  the  public  late  in  1971. 
In  this  instance  an  elegant  Classical  building  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  was  literally  snatched  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  forces  that  had  leveled 
the  district  in  which  the  building  had  formerly  func- 
tioned. It  was,  mirabile  dictu,  rehabilitated  and  now, 
restored  to  life,  it  will  have  a  new  existence  of  use- 
fulness in  the  city. 

If  new  construction  in  the  Classical  spirit  still 
be  a  rara  avis  in  the  modern  American  city,  the 
rescue  of  older  Classical  buildings  is  also  by  no 
means,  in  today's  "progressive"  climate,  an  everyday 
occurrence.  Would  that  it  were!  Leaving  aside  all 
other  considerations,  it  is,  alas,  all  too  often  a  matter 
nowadays  of  saving  what  we  do  have  left  of  the 
architecture  of  the  past. 

Even  when  this  is  said,  the  story  of  the  rescue 
of  the  Old  Post  Office  from  the  new  urban  death 
seems,  in  retrospect,  like  a  Pearl  White  "cliff  hanger" 
of  the  early  movie  days.  For  those  of  us  who  stood 
the  course,  the  saga  was  exciting,  even  something 
dangerous  and  audacious,  and  perhaps  our  building's 
continuing  Renaissance  presence  will  hearten  other 


The  Frick  Art  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  interior  of  the  rotunda 
with  Clodion  vase.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Frick  Art  Museum. 


preservationists — particularly  the  young — to  joust 
with  the  dragons  of  destruction.  To  us  it  seems  to 
say  renaissance,  rebirth,  something  immemorially  old 
but  something  always  youthful.  It  is  Classical. 

Superlatively  youthful  our  building  certainly 
seems,  now  that  its  pale  grey  granite  has  been  cleaned 
as  part  of  the  rehabilitation.  Stylistically  it  belongs 
to  that  trim,  spare.  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  was  always  one  of  the  most  beguiling 
aspects  of  the  older  dispensation  in  architecture  be- 
fore 1940.  Here  it  is  akin  to  the  new  Frick  Art 
Museum.  In  form  the  Post  Office  follows  those  Italian 
churches  of  the  central  plan  from  the  late  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries  that  provided  the  model 
for  later  secular  buildings.  Certainly,  even  if  ours 
was  designed  through  the  eyes  and  the  fingers  of 
late-nineteenth-century  America,  the  essential  purity 
of  its  style  and  form  command  the  eye,  jaded  by 
modern  austerities  and  banalities.  Its  tight,  compact, 
domed  bulk,  the  rugged  delicacy  of  its  detailing,  its 
sinewy  freshness  of  spirit  enchant  the  heart,  when, 
near  or  far,  it  is  seen  and  felt  as  part  of  the 
urban  landscape.  It  is  human  and  humane,  not  me- 
chanical. 

The  building  was  designed  in  the  office  of  the 
Architect  to  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1894,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  William  Martin  Aiken.  Con- 
struction began  in  the  same  year,  with  Frank  E. 
Rutan  of  Pittsburgh  as  supervising  architect.  It  was 


The  Frick  Art  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  French  18th-Century 
period  room.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Frick  Art  Museum. 
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Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks  Museum,  formerly  the 
Old  North  Side  Post  Office.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Pittsburgh 
History  and  Landmarks  Foundation. 


completed  late  in  1897  and  occupied  in  January  1898. 
It  solidly  and  handsomely  functioned  as  a  post 
office  until  the  1960s,  when  plans  were  formulated 
to  annihilate  the  old  central  North  Side  in  the  in- 
terest of  developing  the  new  Allegheny  Center — a 
"planned"  Modern  community.  The  United  States 
government  then  erected  a  new  building  and  sold 
the  old  one  to  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority 
of  Pittsburgh  which  scheduled  its  demolition. 

The  Pittsburgh  History  &  Landmarks  Founda- 
tion, already  known  for  restoring  houses  in  inner  city 
areas,  worked  for  over  a  year  to  alter  these  plans; 
after  complicated  negotiations  a  reprieve  for  the  struc- 
ture was  won  from  grudging  officials  who  already 
smelled  demolition  dust.  During  the  reprieve,  the 
Foundation  managed  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
assure  restoration.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of 
1970,  work  was  begun  on  the  building  to  make  it 
possible  to  open  it  as  a  museum  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County  History — an  institution  badly 
needed  in  the  area. 

Williams-Trebilcock-Whitehead  were  the  archi- 
tects for  the  work  and  Deeter-Ritchey-Sippel,  Inc., 
were  named  consulting  engineers.  Since  the  chief  in- 
terior feature  of  the  building  is  the  great  domed  space 
— in  fact  the  building  is  the  dome — the  architects 
were  faced  with  adaptation  problems.  (Incidentally, 
this  splendid  Renaissance-inspired  dome,  in  contrast 
to  the  cramped  meagerness  of  the  present  North  Side 
Post  Office,  serves  as  a  crushing  rebuke  to  the 
sorry  state  of  our  present  public  architecture.)  Our 
modern  architects  knew  how  to  respect  a  space  of 
the  old  grand  dispensation  and  their  accommodation 
of  it  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  museum  has  been 
ingenious  and  exemplary. 

Despite  some  minor  setbacks,  the  rehabilitation 
has  proceeded  and  now  it  is  finished.  The  Foundation 
has  moved  into  its  new  quarters  and  the  Museum 
has  been  established  and  opened,  thereby  giving  Pitts- 
burgh another  major  cultural  center  securely  estab- 
lished under  Classical  auspices.  With  these  two 
museum  buildings  as  portents  and  potent  signs,  the 
ancient  gods  and  goddesses  must  return. 


Interior  of  the  dome,  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks 
Museum.  Photo:  George  D.  Hetrick. 


Divers  Surprises  and  Little  Conceits 

A  Note  on  the  Renaissance  Tradition  of  Garden  Design 


by  CHRISTOPHER  TUNNARD 


In  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  long  be- 
fore the  Age  of  Reason  achieved  the  separation  of 
art  and  religion,  business  and  culture,  the  practical 
and  the  esthetic,  a  business  culture  flourished  in 
Florence.  This  was  something  the  medieval  world 
had  not  encouraged,  although  commerce  had  been 
rising  towards  its  end.  Business  helped  the  individual 
to  discover  himself;  henceforth  the  human  body 
and  the  human  mind  were  celebrated  in  a  way  that 
was  never  possible  under  feudalism,  a  system  which 
omitted  the  merchants  and  townsmen  and  their 
money  economy  from  its  philosophy.  Now,  academies 
founded  by  merchant  princes  flourished  and  the 
Fete  of  the  Intellect  was  held  in  the  palace  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  the  famous  Orti  Orcellari  at 
Florence  were  laid  out  by  Bernardo  Rucellai,  the 
kinsman  of  Lorenzo.  Here  it  was  that  the  celebrated 
Platonic  Academy  held  its  meetings  and  Niccolo 
Machiavelli  read  his  discourses. 

Above  all,  the  new  society  turned  to  Greece 
and  Rome  to  be  reinspired.  The  poet-scholar 
Boccaccio  had  set  the  tone,  reading  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  far  into  the  night.  In  architecture, 
Florence  tells  the  early  Renaissance  story,  although 
the  glories  of  Renaissance  town  planning  are  con- 
centrated on  only  a  few  jewels  there,  the  Piazza 
dell'  Annunziata  and  a  handful  of  church  squares. 
But  the  Romans  had  enjoyed  their  villas,  and  Pliny 
the  Younger's  descriptions  of  his  gardens  served  as 
a  model  for  countless  new  retreats  which  grew  up  in 
the  hills  close  to  town.  The  divine  Alberti  read  them 
and  relayed  the  information  to  his  fellows  in  De  Re 
Aedificatori  (Book  IX,  Chapter  4  particularly).  "A 
villa  near  town  is  extremely  convenient,"  he  wrote 
(in  Latin),  "for  private  business  or  public  affairs." 
Led  by  the  Medici,  who  were  fond  of  gardening  with 
their  own  hands,  the  bankers  and  merchants  left  town 
for  the  cool  of  the  uplands,  since  Florence  lies  in  a 
bowl  and  can  be  unpleasantly  hot  in  summer. 

In  the  making  of  gardens  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  the  Renaissance  had  very  little  to  go  on. 
No  gardens  were  left  from  Greek  or  Roman  times. 
Descriptions  too  often  tended  to  consist  merely  of 


a  catalog  of  plants  grown.  Only  literary  sources  re- 
mained and  these  gave  rise  to  some  delightful  con- 
ceits. Professor  Elizabeth  MacDougall  of  Boston 
University  has  suggested  that  the  nymphaeum  or 
grotto  which  became  a  feature  of  so  many  gardens 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  description  in  the 
Odyssey  of  the  cave  of  the  nymphs.*  Homer's  de- 
scription of  the  Elysian  fields  and  Virgil's  Elysium 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  shady,  informal 
boschetti  which  were  planted  in  the  once-extensive 
parks  surrounding  important  gardens,  like  that  of 
the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  in  Rome. 

Certainly  a  comparison  of  the  plans  of  a  garden 
like  that  of  the  Villa  Madama  by  Raphael  (un- 
finished) with  any  late  medieval  garden  will  show 
how  different  the  approach  to  changing  nature  had 
become  by  1516,  when  this  great  model  was  begun. 
In  Boccaccio's  time  the  garden  was  a  roofless  room 
and  scarcely  bigger  than  one.  It  contained  a  fountain, 
turf  benches,  and  an  arbor.  His  description  of  the 
Villa  Palmieri  (formerly  Schifanoia)  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  third  day  of  the  Decameron  (1348) 
is  somewhat  more  fanciful.  The  walks  and  alleys  were 
long  and  spacious,  environed  with  spreading  vines. 
In  the  middle  was  a  square  plot  like  a  meadow, 
grown  high  with  grass  and  flowers.  There  were  fruit 
and  cedar  trees  around  and  a  fountain  in  the  middle. 
No  trace  remains  on  the  site,  although  Professor 
Eugenio  Battisti  of  Florence,  Milan,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  universities  believes  that  aerial  photo- 
graphy might  reveal  its  lines  through  the  later  gardens 
of  the  present  day. 

Alberti  mentions  boxwood  (Buxus  in  the  Latin) 
and  this  evergreen,  more  tractable  than  the  clipped 
herbs  used  previously,  became  a  feature  of  Floren- 
tine gardens,  edging  the  flower  beds  that  a  society, 
fascinated  by  geometrical  shapes,  began  to  use 
quite  early.  The  illustrations  show  that  it  is  still 
popular.  Professor  Battisti,  in  conversation  with  the 
author,  has  also  suggested  that  Medici  patrons  were 
familiar  with  Flemish  painting  by  the  end  of  the 

*  At  a  Colloquium  on  the  Italian  Garden  held  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in 
April  1971  under  the  direction  of  Professor  David  Coffin  of 
Princeton  University. 
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A  pergola  in  the  Italianate  garden  of  Faulkner  Farm,  the 
Brandegee  estate  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  designed  by 
Charles  Adams  Piatt.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Photo:  Peter  Jones. 


A  terrace  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Cicogna-Montana  in 
Northern  Lombardy,  an  illustration  hv  Max  field  Parrish  for 
Edith  Wharton's  -Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens.-  the 
book  which  probably  most  furthered  appreciation  of  the 
Italian  gulden  in  America. 


Fifteenth  Century,  speculating  on  an  artistic  as  well 
as  a  literary  source  for  the  new  garden  design,  since 
these  paintings  sometimes  show  formal  gardens  of 
rigid  geometry  as  a  background  to  portraits.  Those 
by  Memlinc,  among  other  Netherlanders,  were 
brought  to  Florence  quite  early,  according  to  Max 
Friedlander,  whose  Landscape-Portrait-Still-life  is  a 
mine  of  social  information. 

Terraces,  steps,  and  water  channels  on  the  steep 
Tuscan  hillsides  produced  long  vistas  and  shady 
axial  compositions  with  views  over  the  city  or  toward 
the  distant  countryside.  This  is  how  we  have  come 
to  think  of  the  Italian  garden  and  its  greatest  sur- 
viving examples,  like  Caprarola  or  the  Villa  d'Este 
at  Tivoli.  But  not  all  were  somber  and  stately  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  virtues.  The  British  authority, 
Georgina  Masson,  who  has  spent  twenty-five  years 
studying  the  gardens  of  Italy,  says  that  our  vision 
of  them  is  based  largely  on  their  appearance  since 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  when  a  less  exuberant  form 
of  gardening  was  in  vogue.  I  would  add  that  the 
influence  toward  sobriety  may  have  come  from 
France.  In  any  case,  the  earlier  gardens,  according 
to  Miss  Masson,  were  often  flower  gardens,  especially 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  when 
importation  of  plants  from  Constantinople  and  a 
great  wave  of  plant  collecting  and  exchange  began. 
A  garden  of  simples  did  not  contain  only  herbs,  as  is 
the  common  belief,  but  many  kinds  of  flowers  as 
well.  Lorenzo,  a  poet  to  the  end,  wrote  as  a  youth  of 
beautiful  fresh  violets  in  the  grass  and  red  and  white 
rosebuds  in  the  garden,  while  lovers  of  gardening  in 
the  next  century  had  tulips,  anemones,  and  countless 
other  floral  introductions  to  hybridize  and  send  to 
friends  all  over  Europe. 

A  very  extravagant  garden,  which  could  only 
be  Italian  and  which  combines  all  the  features  that 
creators  of  the  genus  have  employed,  is  to  be  found 
at  Collodi,  near  Pescia.  It  is  the  Villa  Garzoni,  cre- 
ated in  the  mid-Seventeenth  Century  and  probably 
completed  before  its  end.  It  is  Renaissance-Baroque, 
with  a  grand  axis  accompanied  by  "divers  surprises 
and  little  conceits,"  names  written  in  plants  (as 
Alberti  reminded  us  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  do), 
decorative  floral  work,  exotic  bedding  and  scroll  de- 
signs. At  the  same  time  it  has  a  spectacular  sweep 
down  the  hillside,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Fame,  and 
with  high  clipped  hedges  of  cypress,  laurel,  yew,  and 
box  cut  in  beautiful  curves.  It  is  Florentine  and 
Roman,  a  masterpiece  of  composition,  and  is  now 
owned  and  maintained  by  the  Commune  of  Collodi. 

There  can  be  only  one  Villa  Garzoni  in  the 
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The  Pebble  Garden,  one  of  several  gardens  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C.  Beatrix  Ferrand,  the  designer  retained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  worked  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  from  1922  to  1944.  Photo:  Georgina  Masson,  courtesy 
Dumbarton  Oaks — Trustees  for  Harvard  University. 
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The  canal  and  mount  at  Villa  Viscaya,  now  the  Dade  County  Art  Museum,  in  Miami.  Two  grottoes  flank  the  steps  leading  to 
the  terrace  of  the  mount  and  the  pavilion.  The  photograph  shows  something  of  the  supreme  quality  of  the  abundant  detail  by 
Diego  Suarez.  Photo:  John  Barrington  Bayley. 
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The  sunken  garden  of  The  Elms,  the  Edward  Julius  Berwind  villa  in  Newport,  R.  I.  Built  in  1901  on  the  designs  of  Horace 
Trumbauer,  the  architecture  is  French  Classical,  but  the  garden  could  easily  pass  for  one  of  Italian  inspiration.  Photo:  John 
Hopf,  courtesy  of  the  Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County. 


Meridian  Hill  Park.  Washington.  D.C..  designed  by  George 
Bitmap  and  Hoi  ace  Peaslee  in  the  1920's,  one  of  the  rare 
public  parks  of  America  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Photo: 
Henry  Hope  Reed. 


Swan  House,  Buckhead.  Atlanta.  Georgia,  completed  in  1928 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton  Inman  by  Philip  Tram- 
mell  Shutze,  architect.  The  garden  shows  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  tradition  in  the  South.  Photo:  H.  Stafford  Bryant.  Jr. 
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world,  but  the  charm  of  the  whole  region  is  the 
smaller  villa  garden,  still  existing  in  large  numbers 
from  Pisa  to  Florence  and  beyond.  One  of  these 
provides  a  link  with  the  United  States,  since  it  was 
designed  by  Diego  Suarez,  whose  house  and  garden 
on  Long  Island  has  been  described  by  Henry  Hope 
Reed  in  The  Golden  City  and  who  was  one  of  the 
designers  for  that  masterpiece  of  Italian  inspiration 
in  Florida,  the  Villa  Viscaya.  There  had  been  earlier 
links,  of  course,  notably  those  forged  by  Charles 
Adams  Piatt,  whose  Italianate  gardens  of  the  1890s 
are  unsurpassed,  and  by  Edith  Wharton,  who  wrote 
a  classic  book  on  the  Italian  garden  in  1 904.  Suarez, 
Jellicoe,  and  one  or  two  other  designers  are  of  the 
generation  following;  they  kept  the  tradition  alive. 
As  also,  rich  Americans  of  sensibility  like  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  who  had  Edith 
Wharton's  niece,  Beatrix  Ferrand,  design  the  gardens 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

A  wealthy  American  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  enjoy  a  Diego  Suarez  garden  in  Florence.  It  was 
made  for  Charles  Loeser,  the  department-store  heir 
from  Brooklyn  and  early  collector  of  Cezanne,  whose 
paintings  one  used  to  see  in  the  charming  music  room 
of  the  Villa  La  Gattaia.  This  is  now  the  Institut 
Fleuron.  Harold  Acton,  in  his  Memoirs  of  an 
Aesthete,  which  describes  Florentine  life  in  our  day 
so  well,  notes  that  many  of  his  friends'  villas,  in- 


A  view  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  La  Gattaia,  Florence,  Italy, 
designed  by  Diego  Suarez  for  Charles  Loeser.  Photo:  Chris- 
topher Tunnard. 


eluding  this  one,  have  become  schools.  This  one, 
at  least,  has  been  beautifully  preserved  and  cared 
for.  This  garden  is  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  a  pre- 
cipitous site  and  would  have  pleased  any  Sixteenth 
Century  lover  of  floral  display.  It  complements  the 
villa  on  three  sides  in  three  very  intricate  designs  and 
has  an  intimate  charm.  Sculpture  is  skilfully  used  as 
an  accent  throughout.  (Suarez  also  did  the  gardens 
of  his  family's  villa,  Villa  Selva  e  Guasta,  and  that 
of  Lewis  Einstein,  also  near  Florence.) 

For  contrast,  a  grander  type  of  town  garden  with 
felicitous  planting  is  that  of  Prince  Corsini  on  the 
Via  II  Prato  on  the  other  side  of  Florence.  Luigi 
Dami,  in  his  book  The  Italian  Garden,  states  that 
Gherado  Silvani  laid  out  the  Corsini  garden  at  the 
Prato,  "where  Buontalenti  had  erected  a  Loggia." 
Here  is  the  ever-present  boxwood,  enclosing  a  variety 
of  flowery  borders,  but  the  design  is  strengthened 
with  a  main  walk  of  sculptural  figures  in  the  antique 
mode,  adding  nobility  to  the  prospect  and  balancing 
a  composition  which  would  otherwise  be  too  com- 
plicated with  its  many  divisions  occupying  so  large 
a  frame. 

This  garden  should  be  seen  when  the  citrus 
plants  in  pots  have  been  set  out;  they  do  not  show 
in  the  photograph.  There  is  a  small  irregular  grove  to 
one  side — inspired  by  Circe's  enchanted  wood? — 
which  also  does  not  appear  in  the  illustration. 


Main  walk,  garden  of  the  Villa  Corsini,  Florence,  Italy. 
Photo:  Christopher  Tunnard. 
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Regina  Soria,  Elihu  Vedder,  413  pp.,  illus., 
Fairleigh  Dickenson  Press.  $35. 

Nancy  Douglas  Bowditch,  George  de  Forest  Brush, 
257  pp.,  illus.,  Noone  House,  William  L.  Bauhan. 
$8.50. 


A  generation  ago  an  American  painter,  as  much 
praised  as  any  in  history,  was  Albert  Ryder.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  Ryder's  own  lifetime,  when  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem,  but  hardly  thought  of  as  supreme 
among  his  contemporaries.  What  is  to  be  remarked 
on  is  that  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  was  far  greater 
than  that  now  attached  to  his  name.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  criticism  has  condemned  him,  as  that  his  work 
has  simply  ceased  to  attract  any  special  degree  of 
attention.  In  this  little  outline  of  ups  and  downs. 
Ryder  fulfills  the  requirements  of  two  popular  form- 
ulae. In  the  one  he  is  the  insufficiently  honored 
artist  vindicated  by  posterity;  in  the  other  a  famous 
name  reduced  by  time  to  its  proper  level. 

E.  V.  Lucas,  writing  in  the  Twenties,  said  that 
if  Thomas  Eakins  were  known  to  history,  it  would 
likely  be  as  the  teacher  of  Daniel  Garber.  Daniel 
Garber?  It  is  worth  noting  that  Garber  was,  at  that 
point,  more  celebrated  by  far  than  Eakins  had  ever 
been,  alive  or  dead.  But  the  story  proves  nothing; 
Garber  might  perfectly  well  be  revived,  and  a  gen- 
eration that  laughs  at  our  judgments  bear  out  Lucas's 
prophecy. 

These  observations  have  to  do  with  the  passage 
of,  roughly,  half  a  century  after  an  artist's  death. 
This  is  a  brief  period.  Vermeer  literally  disappeared 
for  twice  this  long,  and  El  Greco  went  unnoticed 
from  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  until  our  own.  So 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  takes  a  while  for  a  reputation 
to  be  properly  shaken  down.  And  at  that,  think  of 
Murillo's  to-day,  and  Bernini's  in  1900.  In  that  light 
the  present  does  not  really  correct  the  past;  it  merely 
becomes  itself  the  past,  with  its  work  remaining  to 
be  re-done.  The  good  of  all  this  is  that  believers  are 
sustained  in  their  faith;  if  their  confidence  is  not  now 
vindicated,  they  have  every  reason  to  assume  that  it 
will  be  presently. 

The  pair  of  titles  here  to  be  dealt  with  are  the 
work  of  believers.  That  is,  their  subjects  are  advanced 
as  candidates  for  restoration.  Elihu  Vedder  and 


George  de  Forest  Brush  were  alike  held  very  high 
in  the  regard  of  their  fellows,  and  a  large  measure 
of  this  appreciation  was  echoed  by  the  public,  as  is, 
to  the  credit  of  all  parties,  the  proper  order  of  things. 
But  the  reknown  achieved  has  not  held  up,  so  Pro- 
fessor Soria,  on  Vedder's  behalf,  and  Mrs.  Bowditch, 
on  her  father's,  have  set  out  to  see  justice  done  and 
their  two  heroes  enthroned  in  the  places  of  honor 
from  which  Time  has  gently  removed  them. 

Vedder  and  Brush  have  more  in  common  than 
the  decline  of  their  fame  and  the  appearance  of  these 
two  volumes.  Both  set  themselves  apart  from  the 
American  artists  of  their  age  by  electing  as  their 
chief  source  of  tradition  not  French  painting  but 
Italian.  Owing  to  this,  each  produced  work  of  far 
more  earnestness  than  his  contemporaries,  who 
were  the  products  of  the  Parisian  ateliers,  where 
they,  in  Brush's  words,  were  taught  "the  art  of  paint- 
ing some  monks  in  a  wine  cellar,  a  priest  in  a  garden 
with  a  red  umbrella,  a  man  being  shaved,  a  Moor 
being  executed." 

Brush  himself  had  been  taught  these  things, 
for  he  had,  in  fact,  spent  six  years  with  Gerome.  But 
what  he  owed  to  Gerome  were  his  immense  powers 
of  drawing  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  The  frivolous 
outlook  characteristic  of  Salon  painting  failed  to 
register  on  him;  the  lasting  impression  would  be  made 
by  Italy.  It  is  significant  that  Vedder,  who,  with 
perhaps  more  perception  than  Brush,  tarried  only 
briefly  in  Paris,  never  developed  anything  approach- 
ing the  latter's  skill.  Paris  remained  the  unrivalled 
center  of  manual  instruction,  as  Vedder  himself 
acknowledged,  but  these  two  were  almost  alone 
among  Americans  in  seeing  that  there  was  more  to 
painting  than  what  Brush  described  as  "the  art  of 
imitation." 

What  Italy  provided  Vedder  and  Brush  was 
not  a  supply  of  examples  to  duplicate,  but  the  model, 
by  its  very  existence,  of  what  were  the  concerns  of 
art.  They  did  not  learn  identical  lessons.  It  was  the 
intricacy  of  his  invention  and  a  perfect  command 
of  ornament  that  distinguished  Vedder.  These  were 
qualities  which  no  American  of  his  time  (or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other)  could  approach.  Brush's  genius 
was  more  confined;  the  single  figure  or  the  modest 
group  posed  solely  to  be  painted  constituted  his 
life-long  theme;  but  the  grace  he  imparted  to  his 
subjects  and  the  beauty  of  his  outlines  and  tones, 
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combined  with  matchless  drawing,  resulted  in  pic- 
tures of  a  poetic  cast  almost  irresistible  in  their 
charm. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  Knoedler  could 
find  a  buyer  for  everything  Brush  sent  him.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  Vedder,  whose  lot  was  more 
the  painter's  normal  one,  with  pictures  gathering  dust 
in  his  studio  over  the  years.  But  Vedder  was  hardly 
neglected.  No  American  painter  was  better  known. 
He  had  patrons,  both  here  and  in  Italy;  he  was 
sought  after  as  an  illustrator;  and  when  his  auto- 
biography was  published,  it  was  as  that  of  a  famous 
man.  But  beyond  all  this,  and  probably  sweetest  to 
one  with  Vedder's  convictions  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  calling,  he  was  recognized  as  first  among  decor- 
ators, and  awarded,  accordingly,  sumptuous  com- 
missions. In  this  he  was  probably  the  envy  of  Brush 
(insofar  as  envy  can  be  imagined  in  so  sunny  a  dis- 
position), who  once  described  the  painter's  true  task 
to  be  the  painting  of  "a  noble  subject  on  a  wall,"  an 
ideal  Brush  was  never  to  fulfill. 

Whatever  Brush's  disappointment  (and  in  fact 
none  was  expressed),  the  fact  that  a  great  decorative 
assignment  was  never  placed  in  his  hands  was  much 
less  his  than  the  country's  loss.  Given  his  style  and 
his  mastery  of  pattern  and  color,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  an  interior  undertaken  by  Brush  that 
would  have  been  other  than  a  treasure.  For  Brush's 
gifts,  though  devoted  throughout  an  extraordinarily 
long  career  to  easel  pictures,  and  small  ones  at  that, 
were  as  much  formal  as  pictorial.  As  in  Vedder's 
case,  this  is  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  role 
of  Italy  in  his  life. 

Perhaps,  in  the  event,  it  is  just  as  well  that,  of 
the  two,  it  was  Vedder  to  whom  the  lunettes  fell. 
In  a  certain  sense  he  was  the  more  natural  decorator: 
he  was  the  more  varied,  he  was  a  practiced  orna- 
mentalist,  and  his  work  was  far  less  susceptible  of 
close  examination  than  that  of  Brush.  For  both 
positive  and  negative  reasons,  then,  Vedder  was  more 
at  home  on  the  scaffolding  proper,  but  each  man 
was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  complete  artist. 
La  Farge,  of  whom  this  could  not  be  said,  is  often 
quoted  for  his  statement  that  "Winslow  Homer  knew 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  painting  of  walls." 
There  is  something  to  this  observation,  because  of 
Homer's  innate  power;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjure  up  any  idea  of  a  Homer  decora- 
tion in  place,  while  this  is  easier  to  do  than  not  with 
Brush,  and  we  have,  happily,  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishments of  Vedder  actually  in  being.  No  set  of 
decorations  in  the  United  States  is  remotely  as 
satisfactory  as  Vedder's  five  panels  in  the  Library 


of  Congress,  nor  his  great  wall  at  Bowdoin;  nor  was 
there  a  practicing  mural  painter  whose  drawing, 
sense  of  pattern  and  balance,  and  command  of  the 
figure  came  within  sight  of  Brush's.  These  truths,  in 
a  general  rather  than  explicit  way,  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  profession  at  large.  At  this  distance, 
when  we  are  freer  to  make  grand  pronouncements, 
it  is  suggested  here  (and  not  by  the  two  ladies  whose 
books  are  before  us)  that  Vedder  and  Brush  might 
be  put  forward  not  simply  as  overdue  for  a  little 
recognition,  but  as,  in  succession  to  each  other,  the 
paramount  American  painters  of  the  last  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Centuries. 

As  for  the  books  themselves,  they  resemble 
each  other  only  in  that  love  of  their  subjects  brought 
each  into  existence.  Mrs.  Bowditch  wrote  the  life 
of  her  father,  inspired  by  her  memories  of  what  must 
have  been  a  marvelous  family  life,  largely  by  con- 
sulting those  memories.  Professor  Soria  was  con- 
quered by  the  beauty  of  Vedder's  work.  By  necessity 
and  also,  of  course,  by  virtue  of  her  own  training, 
hers  is  the  more  professional  of  the  two  books.  Not 
the  least  part  of  her  immense  chore  was  that  a  great 
part  of  her  inquiry  had  to  be  pursued  in  Italy.  The 
result  is  so  exhaustive  that  it  would  appear  nothing 
remains  to  be  discovered  about  Vedder.  We  have,  it 
might  be  added,  a  much  more  detailed  picture  of  the 
great  man  than  he  chose  to  give  us  himself  in  his 
Digressions  of  V  (like  his  pictures,  a  remarkably 
sprightly  composition). 

Mrs.  Bowditch  undertook  no  such  enterprise, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  weigh  what  she  has  accom- 
plished in  any  other  light  than  was  intended,  the 
setting  down  of  her  reminiscences  of  a  life  passed 
close  to  a  great  artist.  If  we  have  any  regrets,  it  is  not 
that  her  life  of  her  father  is  different  from  what  we 
would  like,  but  that  the  prospects  for  a  definitive 
study  of  Brush  are  slight.  The  chance  for  that,  we 
gather  from  Mrs.  Bowditch's  pages,  came  and  passed. 
During  Brush's  lifetime  his  daughter-in-law  took  from 
his  own  words  extensive  notes.  These  were  lost  in  a 
fire,  and  their  compiler,  no  Carlyle,  was  too  discour- 
aged to  begin  afresh  her  great  labor.  We  suspect  that 
there  vanished  in  those  ashes  whatever  we  might 
have  learned  of  Brush's  years  in  Paris  and  his  attempt 
to  establish  himself  as  a  figure  painter  back  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  lost  not  merely  an  account 
of  his  adventures  with  the  Shoshones,  however  enter- 
taining this  might  be,  but  the  story  of  his  painting 
the  Indian  pictures,  to  which  those  adventures  con- 
tributed, and  the  critical  success  these  won,  followed 
by  his  mysterious  giving  up  of  the  theme  in  favor  of 
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entirely  different  subject  matter.  This  is  the  Brush 
puzzle,  which  is  likely  to  remain  unsolved. 

When  very  high  claims  are  pressed  on  behalf 
of  artists  of  whom  little  note  in  general  is  taken,  the 
question  automatically  follows  as  to  how  the  secret 
of  their  excellence  was  so  well  kept.  But  the  growth 
rather  than  the  diminution  of  reputations,  is  the  re- 
markable phenomenon.  Obscurity,  whatever  the 
individual's  attainments,  is  the  natural  lot  of  man. 
In  the  cases  at  hand,  the  generation  that  held  them 
in  honor,  itself  passed  away,  and  the  particular  gifts 
responsible  for  the  regard  shown  their  possessors 
were  not  those  set  store  by  in  subsequent  years. 

During  those  years,  for  all  the  lip  service  paid 
freedom  and  tolerance,  very  narrow  standards  were 
imposed  in  the  arts.  At  the  moment,  a  far  more 
liberal  atmosphere  prevails,  and  pictures  are  in  com- 
mon sight  that  for  forty  years  prejudice  condemned 
to  oblivion.  The  pair  of  painters  discussed  here  are 
once  again  to  be  seen  on  museum  walls  and  (perhaps 
of  more  consequence)  astonishing  prices  are  asked 
for  their  works  by  the  galleries.  Vedder  and  Brush, 
in  fact,  have  already  undergone  a  substantial  revival. 
And  after  all,  as  their  most  ardent  admirers  know, 
whatever  the  apparent  silence,  neither  artist  was  ever 
close  to  being  completely  forgotten. 

Pierce  Rice 


Albert  Boime,  The  Academy  and  French  Painting 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  330  pp.,  illus.,  Phaidon. 
$30. 

Monet  enjoyed  the  best  of  two  worlds.  He  may  be 
sentimentalized  as  the  victim  of  neglect  and  oppres- 
sion in  his  youth  because  of  his  unconventional 
methods;  in  actual  fact  he  was  famous  and  had 
patrons  and  disciples  from  a  very  early  point  in  his 
life,  which  put  him  far  ahead  of  the  vast  majority  of 
artists  who  adhered  to  prescribed  practice.  Presently, 
without  any  change  on  his  part,  his  manner 
of  painting  became  itself  the  convention,  and  he  was 
acknowledged  the  king  of  his  profession.  His 
struggle  against  authority  had  occasioned  him  very 
little  inconvenience.  The  irony  is  that  an  effort  at 
compliance  on  Monet's  part  almost  certainly  would 
have  condemned  him  to  a  life  of  obscurity.  So  for 
the  path  he  chose  no  moral  credit  is  earned,  though 
much  is  accorded. 

In  short,  painters  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
throve  or  suffered  largely  independent  of  views  held. 
If,  in  France,  more  Academicians  than  Impressionists 


became  rich  and  famous,  this  testifies  not  to  unfair- 
ness or  intolerance,  but  simply  to  the  difference  in 
numbers,  over  the  long  run,  between  the  academic 
painters  and  the  school  that  would  replace  them.  The 
romantic  notion  of  this  subject  is  severely  damaged 
by  Professor  Boime's  recent  study  of  the  era,  which 
points  out  that,  at  best,  official  painting  was  only 
nominally  to  be  so  designated;  the  alliance  between 
the  Academy  and  the  French  government  was  never 
more  than  lukewarm.  But  as  long  ago  as  1920,  when 
the  sculptor  Wellington  Ruckstuhl  wrote  his  attack 
on  Modernism  (which  he  thought  to  be  about 
through),  he  made  the  villain  of  his  piece,  as  the 
persecutor  of  convention  and  the  champion  of  in- 
novation, the  Third  Republic.  Ruckstuhl  got  nowhere 
for  his  pains,  not  least  because  the  case  he  made 
was  very  much  exaggerated.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  notice  will  be  taken  of  Professor  Boime's  pic- 
ture of  the  relationship  between  the  various  schools 
of  painting  in  Nineteenth-Century  France.  The 
likelihood  is  that  the  world  will  cling  to  its  stories  of 
martyrdom  and  oppression  as  the  stuff  of  Art 
Appreciation. 

This  dramatic  version  of  events  makes  the 
Nineteenth  intensely  more  interesting  than  the  pre- 
vious century.  What  is  the  life  of  Quentin  de  La 
Tour  alongside  that  of  a  Courbet?  Or  Houdon's,  com- 
pared with  Rodin's?  Rodin,  on  inspection,  cuts  a 
very  poor  figure  as  a  revolutionary  artist,  but  that 
is  the  role  assigned  him  in  a  cast  of  characters  all 
the  heroes  of  which  are  resistance  fighters.  But  the 
substance  of  all  this  is  not  what  is  at  issue.  If  the 
history  of  Nineteenth-Century  French  painting  cor- 
responds hardly  at  all  with  the  popular  idea  of  it, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  a  time  of  turmoil  unlike  any 
before  it.  On  the  ground  of  genuine  conflict,  the  age 
deserves  its  monopoly  of  attention.  The  tranquil, 
hence  dull,  Eighteenth  Century  offers  us  extraordi- 
narily little  to  match  against  it,  save  the  beauty  of  the 
work  it  produced. 

It  might  appear  absurd  to  suggest  that  painting 
is  less  interesting  than  the  quarrels  it  occasions.  But 
the  continuing  effort  to  make  painting  attractive  by 
presenting  it  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong  would 
indicate  that  this  is  assumed  to  be  the  case.  The  book 
at  hand  is  a  serious  one;  even  so,  the  moral  question 
is  very  much  to  the  fore.  The  issue,  that  is,  is  as  much 
what  the  Academic  painters  ought  to  have  done  as 
what  they  actually  did.  The  author  is  moderately 
sympathetic  to  the  Academy.  Moderately  only,  be- 
cause he  shares  the  generally  disapproving  view  taken 
of  it.  Still,  he  defends  it  (and  this  is  the  theme  of  his 
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book)  on  the  ground  that  the  principal  Academicians 
could,  and  from  time  to  time  did,  rise  above  the 
outlook  prescribed  by  the  institution  itself.  The  di- 
lemma posed  is  the  failure  of  these  artists  to  work 
consistently  at  the  higher  level  Professor  Boime 
demonstrates  to  have  been  within  their  powers. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  finish.  There  were 
other  considerations,  but  by  and  large  it  was  highly 
wrought  and  polished  execution  to  which  exception 
was  taken.  The  Academy,  by  training  and  example, 
brought  this,  in  something  like  universal  practice,  to 
a  pitch  never  before  realized  in  the  history  of  painting 
in  oils.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  a  reaction  set 
in  favoring  fluency  and  looseness  of  touch.  The 
latter  won,  and  any  sign  of  laboriousness  in  painting 
has  been  discredited  for  the  past  hundred  years.  Not 
the  least  factor  in  this  argument  is  that  the  standard 
of  judgment  is  extraordinarily  easy  for  the  layman 
to  grasp.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that,  of  all 
artistic  attainments,  high  finish  remains  the  one  most 
esteemed  by  the  layman;  so  the  monster  is  far  from 
having  been  subdued. 

The  Academy  and  French  Painting  shares  the 
prevailing  view  and  deplores  the  extremes  to  which 
Bouguereau,  Cabanel  &  Co.  pushed  their  fabulous 
abilities.  But  the  argument  framed  is  that  this  pre- 
occupation was  an  outright  loss,  in  that  its  very 
practitioners  could  as  readily  have  produced  work 
of  a  far  freer  character,  to  the  general  enhancement 
of  French  painting  at  large.  Put  forward  as  proof 
is  a  body  of  plates  consisting  chiefly  of  composition 
sketches  in  oil  by  the  principal  French  Academicians. 
In  many  cases  these  are  coupled  with  the  completed 
pictures  of  which  the  studies  were  the  first  version. 
Insofar  as  what  is  being  shown  is  that  these  artists 
were  not  so  bad  as  has  long  been  thought,  the  case 
is  open  and  shut.  But  this  line  of  reasoning  assumes 
that  the  major,  and  in  fact  the  day-in-day-out,  pro- 
jects of  the  Academicians  are  of  little  merit.  This  is, 
of  course,  what  might  be  called  the  academic  view 
of  to-day,  and  is  subscribed  to  by  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  all  parties.  If  those  ambitious  pictures  are 
taken  seriously,  as  they  are  by  some  few,  it  is  far 
from  apparent  that  the  rough  drafts  of  their  schemes 
are  superior  to  the  pictures  themselves. 

That  the  sketches  exceed  in  liveliness  the  works 
against  which  they  are  measured  goes  without  saying. 
This  is  of  consequence  if  ease  of  touch  is  a  central 
artistic  question.  But  is  it?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  design  of  buildings;  it  is  barely  discernible,  if 
at  all,  in  sculpture,  or  in  its  medallic  and  ceramic 
branches.  For  practical  purposes  the  consideration 


is  confined  to  painting,  and  by  definition  to  its 
physical  side  at  that.  A  painting  is  assigned  its  cate- 
gory long  before  we  get  to  the  matter  of  its  execution, 
which  may  be  sorry  enough  to  condemn  it  or  re- 
markable enough  to  redeem  something  otherwise 
hopeless,  but  only  out  of  interest  in  that  execution  by 
itself.  Not  the  least  proof  of  this  is  that  we  see  most 
paintings,  after  all,  in  tiny  reproductions,  with 
handling  only  hinted  at. 

Now  it  has  to  be  granted  that,  in  spite  of  the 
foregoing  points,  the  Nineteenth  Century  did,  in  fact, 
focus  its  attention  on  the  manual  side  of  painting. 
But  what  would  follow  from  this  is  not  that  brush- 
work  was  raised  to  its  rightful  place,  but  that  there 
had  been  an  immense  descent  from  standards  of 
conception  and  form  previously  employed.  To  revolt 
against  tightness,  or  fiercely  defend  it,  were,  for  the 
antagonists,  simply  opposite  sides  of  a  concern  very 
far  down  in  any  absolute  canon  of  artistic  impor- 
tance. So  regarded,  the  sketches  of  the  Academicians 
are  only  in  a  superficial  way  unlike  their  finished 
products.  Regnault's  beauties  or  faults  of  arrange- 
ment, or  Flandrin's,  or  Henner's,  are  to  be  found  in 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  those  beauties  or 
faults  are  the  real  measure  of  their  creator's  stature. 

But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  not,  in 
fact,  special  distinction  of  design  or  color  that  set 
the  Academicians  apart;  so  this  is  not  to  be  found 
in  their  preliminary  studies,  which  share  a  pedestrian 
outlook  common  to  the  age.  What  their  supporters 
and  foes  alike  agree  on  is  the  immense  heights  to 
which  the  Academicians  brought  their  techniques.  A 
picture  from  the  brush  of  one  of  the  chief  Academi- 
cians is  a  kind  of  miracle  of  physical  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  evidence  of  this  achievement  that  alone 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  wonderfully 
gifted  men.  And  the  sketches  do  not  convey  this 
evidence. 

The  Academy  and  French  Painting  is  perfectly 
fascinating  in  what  it  reveals  to  us  of  the  diversity 
of  attitude  in  all  camps  during  the  period  dealt  with. 
But  there  is  an  indictment  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
itself  in  the  very  issue  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
book.  For  in  no  previous  time  had  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  sketching,  or  had  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  relative  suitability  of  sketching  and  finish- 
ing, arisen.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  point  at  issue  could 
even  have  been  readily  grasped  before  then.  The 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  distinction  which  so  ab- 
sorbed the  Nineteenth  Century  did  not  really  exist 
for  the  Eighteenth  or  Seventeenth. 

The  museums  are  full  of  the  drafts  in  oil  made 
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by  Tiepolo  for  his  great  frescoed  ceilings.  What  is 
remarkable  about  them  is  that  they  are  so  satisfactory 
as  pictures  themselves.  All  that  we  need  to  know 
about  the  little  figures  depicted  is  provided  for  us: 
the  articulation  of  their  hands,  facial  expressions, 
the  folds  of  garments,  along  with  a  clear  indication 
of  their  accoutrements.  There  is  no  kinship  at  all 
between  these  sparkling  and  almost  elaborate  pro- 
ductions and  the  blunt  statements  which  served  the 
the  same  office  a  century  later,  in  which  we  are  shown 
placement,  color,  and  tone,  and  little  else,  with  some- 
times drawing  itself  only  hinted  at,  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  Tiepolo's  sketches.  But  what  is  even  more  to 
the  point  is  that  when  the  details  of  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, the  ceiling  proper,  are  brought  close  to  us  by 
photographs,  they  turn  out  to  be  even  broader  in 
execution  than  the  sketches.  In  short,  if  there  is  any 
superiority  in  finish  involved,  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
painted  sketch  over  the  painted  ceiling. 

Tiepolo  merely  epitomizes  what  was  true  of 
practice  in  general.  The  same  case  holds  for  Luca 
Giordano,  for  Father  Pozzo,  for  any  name  that  comes 
to  mind,  the  paramount  example  of  all  being  Rubens. 
His  preliminary  studies,  which  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  call  roughs,  were,  at  any  stage,  marvels  of 
completeness,  while  the  great  final  paintings  them- 
selves, however  heroic  in  scale,  were,  in  their  wonder- 
ful freedom  of  execution,  wholly  within  reason  to 
be  described  as  sketches,  in  a  sense  never  to  be 
applied  to  David  or  Ingres,  much  less  to  Bouguereau 
or  Meissonier. 


But  the  issue  was  not  visible  to  these  earlier 
epochs  solely  because  the  painters  worked,  at  all 
times,  at  a  kind  of  sustained  level  of  performance. 
Although  the  pictures  we  have  been  describing  are 
perfectly  ravishing  in  the  charm  owing  to  their  hand- 
ling, this  was  not,  in  fact,  remotely  the  chief  source 
of  their  appeal.  Their  tone,  their  color,  the  rhythmic 
and  harmonious  schemes,  the  generalized  delineation 
of  the  figures  (and  of  all  elements),  and  the  grace  of 
those  figures,  were  the  ingredients  of  the  beauty 
arrived  at,  independent  of  any  question  of  the  me- 
chanics of  its  realization.  And  it  was  these  factors 
that  were  the  subject  of  thought,  whether  in  the  con- 
templation of  results  or  in  the  undertaking  of  the 
works  of  art  themselves. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  all  this  was  reversed. 
Not  the  picture  itself,  but  the  manner  of  its  accom- 
plishment came  to  be  the  test  of  its  merit.  Beauty, 
accordingly,  took  its  chances,  or  was  present  by 
accident.  The  main  concern  of  painter  and  critic 
alike  was  elsewhere.  In  that  light  the  disputes  that 
raged  between  the  adherents  and  antagonists  of  the 
Academy,  so  thoroughly  documented  by  Professor 
Boime,  were  not  over  artistic  matters  at  all.  The 
contending  parties,  whether  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  defenders  or  as  reformers,  had  all  lost  sight 
of  the  painter's  true  role. 

Pierce  Rice 
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One  of  the  reviewers  of  Peter  Murray's  The  Archi- 
tecture of  The  Italian  Renaissance  (Schocken,  $2.95) 
made  the  telling  point  that  the  material  on  Giulio 
Romano  and  the  Palazzo  del  Te  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  book  alone.  For  the  follower  of  the  American 
Renaissance,  Professor  Murray's  pages  on  Giulio  are 
very  provocative  indeed:  Giulio  appears  to  have  in- 
fluenced a  disproportionate  amount  of  American 
Classical  building,  starting  with,  say,  the  facade  of 
the  Freer  Gallery  in  Washington  and  going  on  to  the 
arched  entrance  of  the  Harry  Payne  Whitney  estate 
at  Wheatley  Hills,  Long  Island. 

Murray  is  enormously  informative  per  se — pro- 
viding an  almost  perfect  survey  of  Italian  architecture 
between  the  late  gothic  and  baroque  periods.  But  I 
read  it  with  an  eye  towards  seeking  Italian  sources 
for  American  Classical  building — a  study  which  can 
be  readily  fruitful  (if  fairly  tricky)  since  Italian 
building  was  obviously  very,  very  influential  in  shap- 
ing at  least  many  of  the  details  in  the  great  wave  of 
Classical  building  that  began  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  The  other  great  group  of  sources  was,  of 
course,  the  later  French  Classical.  Except  in  the 
making  of  the  American  house,  English  Classical  in- 
fluences are  weak  after  the  colonial  period  and  the 
great  productions  of  Northern  European  baroque 
and  rococo  building  are  not  on  the  whole  important. 
Neo-Churrigueresque,  or  Spanish  baroque,  is  impor- 
tant only  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  California. 

But  sit  down  with  Murray,  as  against  The 
Golden  City  or  an  older  book  such  as  G.  H.  Edgell's 
The  American  Architecture  of  Today  (which,  pub- 
lished in  1928,  seems  to  be  the  best  survey  dating 
from  "the  period").  Again,  those  pages  on  the 
Palazzo  del  Te.  Giulio — originally  or  by  derivation — 
seems  to  have  been  the  inspiration  for  two  of  the 
most  important  (or  most  prevalent)  motifs  in  Ameri- 
can Classical  building:  (a)  the  triple  archway  (e.  g. 
the  Freer,  the  New  York  Public  Library)  and  (b)  the 
so-called  Venetian  or  Palladian  window  or  doorway, 
which  Murray  insists  is  not  properly  attributed  first 
to  Palladio.  Examples  of  the  latter  include  the  portico 
of  the  facade  of  the  Whitney  estate  and  such  an 
unlikely  inclusion  in  an  otherwise  Georgian  house 
as  William  Lawrence  Bottomley's  "Rose  Hill"  in 
Virginia.  And  then  it  appears  in  several  museums,  the 
Morgan  Library  and  the  University  of  Rochester  Me- 
morial Museum  among  them — the  latter  usage  having 


been  inspired  most  immediately  by  its  application 
in  the  Uffizi. 

Why  then  are  such  very  familiar  Italian  forms 
as  the  Florentine-Roman  palace  of  the  high  renais- 
sance and  the  Vignola-Gesu  church  so  comparatively 
rare  in  the  United  States?  And  why  have  the  great 
American  architects  in  the  main  preferred  to  reas- 
semble parts  of  Italo-Franco  forms  rather  than  use 
the  basic  Italo-Franco  forms  as  points  of  departure? 
Palladio  may  have  been  far  more  important  for  the 
illustrated  details  of  his  books  than  for  the  general 
scheme  of  his  great  villas.  Obviously  the  details  of 
Sebastian  Serlio  were  vastly  important  in  this  country 
too.  The  Serlio  plan  from  Libro  Extraordinario  that 
Murray  repeats  on  his  page  199 — this  is  a  pilastered 
doorway  with  rusticated  rings  and  exaggerated  key- 
stone— is  frequently  seen  in  the  United  States. 

Murray  reminds  us  as  eloquently  as  has  ever 
been  done  that  Italian  architecture  is  not  only  based 
on  a  careful  study  of  Roman  antiquity  but  also  on 
ingenious  theories  of  proportion.  Both  influences  are 
by  derivation  very  apparent  in  American  building. 
But  it  is  also  possible  to  look  through  Murray  and 
other  national  surveys  of  the  great  Classical  architec- 
ture of  Europe  and  conclude  that  for  many  American 
buildings  there  have  been  no  even  approximate 
European  prototypes.  It  may  be  possible  to  argue 
that  there  was  a  true  American  classical  style  that 
developed  about  1890.  Is  the  New  York  Public 
Library  perhaps  the  quintessential  representative  of 
this  style  and  its  absolute  end  product?  Perhaps.  Or 
was  it  Cass  Gilbert's  Minnesota  State  Capitol?  Or 
the  Low  Library  at  Columbia  University,  which  (like 
John  Russell  Pope's  Broad  Street  Station  in  Rich- 
mond) owes  so  much  to  the  building  of  that  stupen- 
dous event,  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1 893?  The  kinship  in  that  line  of  progeny,  a  survey 
of  the  foreign  and  American  sources  based  on  docu- 
ments and  "stylistic  analysis,"  a  morphology  of 
ornament  in  this  school,  a  study  of  its  broad  general 
characteristics — this  awaits  a  definitive  monographic 
study.  Such  a  study  might  give  an  answer  to  that 
terribly  puzzling  question  why  the  American  Renais- 
sance takes  a  clear  turn  from  the  free-form  "Beaux 
Arts"  characteristics  of  its  first  decades  to  the  arch- 
aeologically  "correct"  stance  of  ca.  1920  on. 

All  notes  Slouching  Towards  Bethlehem — along 
the  road  towards  what  the  reviewer  hopes  he  will 
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see  produced:  the  long-needed  comprehensive  his- 
torical survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
furniture,  interiors,  aesthetics,  and  theories  of  the 
American  Renaissance. 

The  Fantastic  Engravings  of  Wendel  Dietterlin 
($4.00)  is  another  in  the  most  commendable  large- 
format  reprints  in  architectural  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  design  from  the  Dover  paperback  series. 
Dietterlin  was  a  talented  and  decidedly  kinky  de- 
signer caught  up  in  that  earlier  phase  of  picturesque 
secessionism  which  goes  under  the  general  heading  of 
the  Northern  Renaissance  in  architecture.  All  this 
is  probably  best  known  to  English  speaking  persons 
as  the  Elizabethan-Jacobean  style,  for  Dietterlin  and 
his  Netherlandish  forebear  Vredeman  de  Vries  have 
traditionally  been  credited  with  starting  the  English 
taste  for  geometrical  gables,  strapwork  ornament, 
and  ornate,  fantastic  fireplaces  made  up  of  Classical 
motifs.  The  lines  of  descent — de  Vries,  the  plates  of 
Palladio  and  Serlio  and  contemporary  European  and 
English  craftsmen,  to  the  building  of  the  Elizabethan 
prodigy  houses  and  Dietterlin  and  his  contemporary 
craftsmen,  to  the  great  productions  of  the  Jacobean 
period — are  fairly  complicated  and  perhaps  best 
followed  in  John  Summerson's  Architecture  In 
Britain  1530-1830  (in  the  Pelican  History  of  Art 
series).  This  phase  of  taste  had  offshoots  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  Barbados  in  such  rustic  productions 
as  Bacon's  Castle  in  Virginia  and  the  Pilgrim  ap- 
proach to  furniture-making  and  metalwork. 

The  style  had  many  representations  in  Germany 
(the  Town  Hall  at  Miinden),  the  low  countries  (Ant- 
werp Town  Hall  and  de  Keyser's  churches  in  Amster- 
dam), and  Scandinavia.  And  the  same  spirit,  though 
from  different  designers,  was  afoot  in  the  French 
building  of  the  Francis  I  period,  including  the  great 
Loire  chateaux,  and  in  the  Spanish  plateresque 
phase.  There  are  even  buildings  in  Northern  Italy 
that  belong  in  this  category,  which  consists  of  the 
Roman  conventions,  filtered  through  Italian  manner- 
ism, interpreted  by  Northern  European  designers,  and 
then  recast  in  Italy. 

To  use  the  haberdashery  metaphor  now  very 
much  in  vogue  with  certain  members  of  Classical 
America,  Dietterlin  was  truly  the  Pierre  Cardin  of 
architectural  designers  and  pattern-book  makers.  As 
Mr.  Summerson  will  have  it,  "There  was  no  man- 
nerist contortion  which  he  would  not  doubly  or  trebly 
contort,  no  conceit  to  which  he  would  not  add  some 
grotesque  whimsey.  He  would  leave  no  single 
Classical  element  unmutilated.  .  .  ."  The  Classical 
enthusiast  who  leafs  through  Dietterlin's  plates  must 
be  either  appalled  or  charmed  by  the  creations.  Much 


as  he  approaches  art  deco,  he  will  find  the  innova- 
tions either  entertaining  or  gawdawful. 

And  gawdawful  they  were  to  certain  tremen- 
dously influential  tastemakers  in  Europe  in  the  seven- 
teenth century — a  turn  of  events  which  was  to  inspire 
largely  both  the  Classical  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  America  and  also  that  of  1880-on.  For 
soberer,  purer  renaissance  conventions  were  to  come 
to  England  (and  France  and  the  low  countries  as 
well).  In  England,  Andrea  Palladio  is  the  bugbear, 
this  time  not  only  for  his  details  but  for  his  general 
approach  to  building  as  well.  After  Inigo  Jones. 
Dietterlin's  picturesque  Dutch-gable  style  was  dealt 
with  very  severely  in  England  and  by  the  eighteenth 
century  the  style  had  virtually  died  out  in  architecture 
although  it  seems  to  have  lingered  on  in  a  certain 
amount  of  applied  art.  Examples  of  the  latter  would 
be  some  of  Chippendale's  more  ornate  designs,  which 
were  exported  to  America,  most  strikingly  in  the 
productions  of  the  great  Philadelphia  furniture 
makers.  Palladianism  was  rarely  the  rule  in  Central 
Europe,  but  the  baroque  and  rococo  of  those  coun- 
tries, however  ornate,  is  based  more  nearly  on  the 
proper  modules,  proportions,  and  ornamental  ele- 
ments of  Roman  architecture  than  the  buildings  of 
Jacobean  England  or  Germany  after  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  Dietterlin  may  himself  have  known  the 
Italian  mannerists  very  well,  but  to  look  through 
his  plates  is  to  see  Classical  architecture  gone  to  seed. 
As  interpreted  by  the  Jacobean  builders,  who  lacked 
Dietterlin's  sophisticated  eye,  the  style  is  a  sort  of 
proto-rococo,  based  on  far  less  than  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  Classical  orders  that  the  major 
rococo  architects  knew  and  used  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  their  works.  Thus  the  world  grew  weary 
of  Dietterlin's  brand  of  secessionism. 

But  then,  after  being  discarded  for  the  more 
polished  creations  of  Jones,  Wren,  Burlington,  the 
Mansarts,  and  Fischer  von  Erlach,  the  Dietterlin 
taste  was  to  have  its  revenge  after  all.  This  inevitably 
began  in  the  restless  mid-nineteenth  century,  and 
swept  America  as  well  as  Europe.  Neo-Dietterlin 
enjoyed  remarkable  vigor  in  the  years  after  1860  in 
several  ways.  It  was  a  component  of  the  Eastlake 
style  and  of  a  free-form  Tudor-Jacobean  phase 
current  in  the  late  Victorian  period  (which  is  well 
described  in  Osbert  Lancaster's  appellation  "Pont 
Street  Dutch";  however,  during  the  period  the  term 
"Queen  Anne"  was  used  indiscriminately  to  describe 
all  free  and  picturesque  compositions  of  early  Re- 
naissance detail).  We  see  it  in  spirit,  if  not  in  fact, 
in  some  of  Lutyens'  freakier  productions — say  the 
interior  of  "Little  Thakeham,"  which  is  a  kind  of 
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*'switched-on"  Serlio.  There  is  a  wonderful  and 
ever-so-unexpected  street  of  suburban  houses  in 
Kensington,  the  so-called  artists'  houses  of  Melbury 
Road,  that  is  a  veritable  anthology  of  approaches  to 
Dietterlin.  Among  other  gems  are  J.  J.  Stevenson's 
house,  which  is  literally  a  recreation  of  the  Dietterlin- 
Jacobean  style,  and  Norman  Shaw's  Luke  Fildes 
house,  which  has  used  a  Dietterlin  approach  to  a 
native  English  style,  Shaw  having  made  the  same  sort 
of  alterations  to  the  pure  English  Queen  Anne  as 
Dietterlin  did  to  late  Italian  mannerist  creations  of 
Italy.  In  the  U.  S.  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
Victorian  Jacobean  phase  was  certainly  the  Ware 
and  Van  Brunt  Weld  Hall  at  Harvard.  If  Jacobean 
was  not  Henry  Van  Brunt's  favorite  medium,  he 
did,  however,  employ  it  on  several  other  projects. 

Somewhat  later,  about  1910,  an  archaeologi- 
cally  correct  Elizabethan-Jacobean  style  took  on  a 
certain  popularity,  and  it  was  often  employed  as  a 


sort  of  coda  to  the  great  American  collegiate  gothic 
projects  of  the  first  part  of  this  century.  There  are 
ingenious  and  extremely  attractive  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  style  used  as  punctuation  here  and  there  in  the 
gothic  buildings  at  Yale,  Duke  University,  and  the 
University  of  Richmond.  Finally  there  came  a  num- 
ber of  great  houses  ca.  1900-25  in  the  pure  Jacobean 
style,  such  as  the  H.  W.  Poor  house  at  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

Like  the  writings  of  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  the 
fantastic  productions  of  Dietterlin  and  his  peers  seem 
to  be  waiting  patiently  their  turn  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  mills  of  Youth  Culture.  It  seems  an  oddity 
that  neither  has  been — for  Sitwell  seems  as  apposite 
to  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien  as  Dietterlin  does  to  the  art 
nouveau  and  art  deco  designs  that  have  become  such 
trendy  durables  (or  durable  trendies)  of  this  age. 

H.  Stafford  Bryant,  Jr. 
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